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CHAPTER XIII. 
Be it a wenkness, it deserves some grace. 
We love the play-place of our early days. 
The scene is touching ; and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels as now. 
The wall on which we traced our growing state, 
The very name we carved subsisting still, 
The beuch on which we sat while deep employed. 

“Tr does not seem a year since we had that memo- 
rable visit to the dear Hove,” said Lady Maud as she 
and Gwenda stood at the window of their dressing- 
room on the eve of the day which was to witness their 
departure from Madame Maclaine’s establishment, 

The last few months had made a singular change 
in both the girls who tenanted the apartment espe- 
cially devoted to the richly-paying pupils. 

Lady Maud was more thoughtful, even to the ex- 
tent of being subdued at times in her expression and 
manner, 

She was taller, more womanly than her extreme 
youth could have warranted, and if a touch of 
haughty impatience and self-assertion did flash too 
frequently from her fine features, and ring out in the 
tones of her voice, it might perhaps be only too 
natural in the beautiful and only daughter of a mar- 
quis, and the betrothed of a man who had it in his 
power to bring ruin on her nearest and dearest. 

Such ideas might naturally mature and in a mea- 
sure embitter the flow of youthful gaiety and thought- 
less existence in the débutante, 

She knew all that depended upon her next momen- 
tous return to her home. She could scarcely ignore 
the near approach of the day that would decide her 
own and her brother's fate. Lord Saville would be 
compelled to give his decision either by letter or in 
person ; and then it would be for her to seal the com- 
pact, and, whether for happiness or misery, to fulfil 
the promise she had partly given to her mother and 
brother, 
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|THE COUNTESS AND HER VISITOR. ] 


There would be small surprise if the young 
daughter of Lord Brunton paused on the brink of such 
a precipice, or, to speak more correctly, if she shrank 
back from the plunge that lay before her into an un- 
known land, to the inevitable, irredeemable step 
which was never to be retraced when once it had been 
taken by human foot. 

And Gwenda—what of her? What had been the 
effect of those long months on her young spirit ? 
Perhaps a very different result to that of her friend. 
Whatever had been her experience, she had, at least, 
rather cast off the dreary sadness of her childhood 
during those few months. She had the bright anima- 
tion, the careless and confident ease of one who 
goes fearlessly forward to the future, and defies 
the gloomy warnings of time and of sorrow. 

The beauty which distinguished her child years 
was fast kindling and bursting into the brilliant sun- 
shine that warms and attracts all whom it brings 
under its influence, 

It might be however that shadows would cloud its 
brightness, it might be that grief and mortificatious 
would come like a black cloud to smother the spring 
of gladness that wells up in woman’s heart when 
touched by love’s magic hand. 

Very beautiful she was, perhaps less stately and 
imposing than the peer’s daughter, but more win- 
ningly feminine, more attractive in the changes of her 
bright, mobile face, her perfectly- moulded, lithe figure, 
that seemed as if no possible expression or attitude 
could be unbecoming in their grace and loveliness. 

Lady Maud might conquer at a single coup, she 
might defy a man's utmost power to resist her power, 
but Gwenda Loraine would enchain in her net of 
fascinations all who came within its reach. Sweet, 
capricious, arch, and lovely, she would twine herself 
round the very fibres of the heart till it must be torn 
to the very vitals in freeing itself from her hold. 

Her large, star-like eyes were fixed earnestly on 
the prospect from the window as Maud spoke. Bat 
as the words fell on her ear, and as it were commended 
themseives to her brain, she slowly turned her head 
with a bewildered and thoughtfal look, as if meditat- 
ing on some new and serious idea. 








“ Yes,” she replied, “ you are right, Maudie. It is 
along, long time to look back upon; yet it bas gone 
swiftly. Iam sorry, very sorry—are not you, Maud?” 

**T may be, because I can look forward to certain 
trials and tests which await me. Itis all different 
with you.” 

“ Why?” was the half-amazed question of the 
young girl beside her. 

“Simply from very simple and conclusive reasons,”’ 
answered Maud. ‘“ You are in a delightful uncer- 
tainty, you caunot look with confidence to any one 
especial event that must happen. I am not.” 

**T am not quite solucky or unlucky as you would 
make out,” returned Gwenda, her fair face somewhat 
glooming at the picture. ‘It would be a miserable 
existence to be floating at the world’s mercy. I, for 
one, do not intend to become such a stray waif whea 
I am once fairly launched on its sea.” a 

“ Have you no fears, Gwenda?” asked the young 
daughter of the marquis. 

“Only what would be exciting. It would besadly 
stupid were one to go on as we do in this dull con- 
vent, mapping out every hour with tiresome itera- 
tion.” 

* You count on love and its excitements then, 
Gwenda. Have you ever thought of those you saw 
at the Hove?” asked Lady Maud, as if by a sulden 
inspiration. ‘* Do they mingle in your dreams of the 
future?” 

“T do not understand you,” said the orphan, her 
cheeks kindling unwillingly into a flame as sho 
spoke. 

“ My meaning is not too abstruse to be compre- 
hended,” replied Lady Maud, more coldly. ‘I, for 
one, have some idea of what awaits me. I presume 
you sometimes wonder what will be your fate. You 
have surely seen some one who may mingle with 
your dreams.” 

Gwenda laughed rather constrainedly. 

“ Why should you imagine so, Maud ? I have little 
besides the fasciuating signori who are our tutors in 
all bewitching arts and the muse of Manzoni ard 
Tasso to think about.” 

Lady Maud gave a suspicious look at her friend. 
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Perhaps something in the constrained gaiety or the 
half-averted face somewhat excited her half-formed 
ideas as to the truth. 

“ Have you forgotten Bernard and Gilbert?” she 
said, quickly. 

“ Certainly not. But Ican certainly not count them 
among wy visions,” returned Gwenda. 

“T would scarcely urge it,” said the peer’s daugh- 
ter, rather loftily, her head thrown back with mean- 
ing pride. “ Not,” she added, “that I would not be 
delighted to have you, Gwenda, for a sister or @ 
cousin. But I know it would be impossible.” 

* You need not fear,” replied Gwenda, as haughtily 
as Maud herself. 

“Nay, nay. You are wrong, unjust!” said the 
young lady, more gently. “It is not that I could 
wish any one more pleasant or loveable than my 
sweet school friend, my pretty Gwenda, for my con- 
stant companion and relative. But Bernard cannot 
marry without wealth and rank, and Gilbert is too 
poor and too gloomy for any creature to love or be 
happy with.” 

“ Be content, Lady Maud, I will never intrude my- 
self into any companionships where I am not sought 
for and welcome!” burst from the orphans lips. 

It was perhaps undeserved in its 
had said but the truth. 

Still when Gwenda knew all, when the pledge of 
Bernard’s love and truth, the locket in which ley his 
hair and photograph, pressed on her bosom it wage 
gall ing sound to hear those cold and hopeless 
truths. 

Lady Maud gave a deep sigh. 

“ Gwenda, you are unjust,” she “End if 
you kvew all you would rather pity than be cold and 
severe in your judgment, My fate may be different, 
but it can scarcely be move enviable than your 
own.” 

She was about to add more, perbays'dn reply to 
Gweuda’s questioning, belf-increduleus look, when 
the sound of a sbanp bell and thew a knock at the 
Jressing-room door roused themfrom their dreamy 
and as it seemed final and critical interchange of 
ideasand hopes, 

* Please, Lady Maud, theearriage is here and ma- 
dame begs you will not keep it waiting, as the 
marchiones#-will net @light,” said the prim Abigail 
who was-entrusted with the toilet and the wardrobe 
of the young daughterefdtke Dorringtens. 

“ Very well. I shell be down directly,” said tho 
girl, with a faltering voice, 

Then suddenly tursing to her companion she threw 
ler arms round her comvuilsively. 

“ Gwenda, good-bye. Forgive me if I pained you, amd. 
pity rather than blamemme if you hear me accused of 
wrong.’ 

One kiss, one slight, suppressed sob, and then Maud 
hastily cast on the hat that lay by her and flew from 
the room. 

Gwenda remained motionless on the spot—her eyes 
fixed on the distant carriage road that skirted the 
park, till at length the dashing equipage that bore 
away Lady Maud from the home that had been shared 
so long with the lonely orphan appeared in sight. 

It flew past like a lightning flash, and then vanished 
in the distance. 

A sad smile crossed Gwenda’s fair face as she turned 
away. 

“Is it an emblem,” she said, “ of the future? Maud 
seemed to take a long farewell as she left me. She 
warned me that neither her titled brother nor pauper 
cousin was a fit lover for the obscure orphan, Per- 
haps she means it in kindness,’’ she added, “ yet I 
could not have spoken such words to her. No, notif 
Thad seen it in truth and reality. She only suspects. 
I was careful not to betray him, dear, noble, generous 
Bernard. I trust I would bear all for him, yes, all— 
all that I have most dear.” 

And in the restlessness of her pang she put a shawl 
round her shoulders and sprang from the low window 
into the garden, 

She had scarcely traversed many yards in the hur- 
ried walk when a low voice arrested her progress. 

“Gwenda, dear Gwenda— hist!” it whispered. 

The blood ran coursing through the girl’s veins 
as she heard, and she bastily moved in the direction 
whence the voice came, 

There was a shadow in a corner of the sharp 
angle, where the wing joined the main building, and 
Gwenda caught sight of a well-known figure that was 
closely concealing itself in the recess, 

** Dearest,’’ whispered the young man, whom she 
felt rather than saw was the daring lover of her 
young girl’s heart, “ dearest Gwenda, I was deter- 
mined to catch one glimpse, to hear one sound of 
your voice before I left this prison-house. You will 
not refuse me one favour in this brief moment, my 
darling ?” 

“What is it 2”? murmured the girl, as her hand lay 
clasped in his, and his arms stole unreproved round 
her sleuder waisv, 





“ A promise, such as I never yet asked from the 
inexperienced school-girl, but which it is now neces- 
sary to demand.” 

“What ?” she whispered, her eyes flashing eagerly 
at the suspense which seemed to supplement as it 
were the warnings of Lady Maud, “ Please do not 
ask what is wrong, dear Bernard.” 

“Itis but one brief, easy favour,” hesaid. “ Only a 
prowise that you will never engage yourself to any 
human being without my permission, that you will con- 
sider yourself bound to me under any circumstances, 
that you will refuse to believe any evil of me, and 
that you will never keep me in ignorance of your 
abode should you be suddenly removed from this 
miserable prison-house.”’ 

It seemed but an easy promise to make, and the 
more especially when her heart was so entirely in 
accord with its spirit, and when utterly unfettered in 
the world save by the tie of his love, his care, and 
tenderness. 

Yet it had a deep meaning in it, of which she little 
dreamed, a solemn importance to her future life that 
no other words:perhaps could have been capable of 
producing. 

Her lips did qniver and her voice tremble as she 
pronounced the words. But they were true and 
audible and binding. 

“Yes, Bernard, 1 do»promise.” 

“ All, ewerything I have said?’’ he asked, eagerly. 

“ All, amd everythiog.” 

His arms were round ber, he snatched a hasty kiss, 
and. then te sprang away as the clanging bell of the 
little cupola of the mansion startled them by its 
warning note, 


CHAPTER XIV... 
Had we never loved so kind 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
Fare thee well, hou firat-and fuirest, 
Fare thee well, thembestand dearest, 
Thine be every joyand ‘treasure, 
Peace, eujoymeut,love and pleasure, 

“Lavra, Iam come to say farewell, perhaps for 
ever. Strengthen me if youscan,” 

And Sholto, Lord vantine ee himself gloomily in 
a chair near the Countess Fontare’s seis in a dark 
fit of ungoverned and bitter despair. 

“But why should it be different mow from past 
times ?” asked the Jady, in her soft tones, that-never 
rose beyond thet rich, mellow, soothing accent which 
is women’s peculiar charm.. “You have gone away’ 
oftenand often before, an@vaturned, and we heave: 
not always remaimed>in this indolent city since-we:} 
‘kuew each other.” 

“True ; but it was different then. I could return, 
I could hope. I went only to save you and myself 
from envious, unjust malignity that cannot compre- 
hend a pure affection like ours,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, 
and to taste the happinesssand joy of meeting after 
those separations. Now, alas! I shall know happi- 
ness no more.” 

She gazed at him in a sort of terror, as if she could 
not believe in his sanity. 

“Sholto, you know how I trust you,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘you know that even at the risk of losing 
what is dearest toa woman I have dared to listen 
to and return your professions. ‘fou have been true 
and honourable; you have been respectful to me as a 
brother, Sholto, You have deserved my trust,’ she 
weut on; “but others may not know or believe in 
such honour and good faith. Is it that some such 
suspicion has been awakened that you are going to 
leave me for ever ?’ 

He shook his head sorrowfully, 

“No, Laura, no. I would still linger near you, if 
I were only bound and actuated by such a fear as 
that,” he replied. “I would deny myself every word, 
every look, even from a distance, when it could com- 
promise in the very least your fair name or safety, 
Still, I could stay where I might be near in case of 
neei, where I could watch over you from a hiding. 
place, but now——"” 

** Well,” she repeated, “ bat now ?” 

** Now I must leave you for ever,” he said. ‘At 
least, so far as huiman foresight and man’s honour 
can dictate.” 

‘For ever!” she repeated, faintly, “ that were in- 
deed a sudden shock, Sholto.”’ 

“ Yes,” he returned, gathering courage as it were 
from her evident weakness, “for ever, Laura. It is 
a bond, a miserable bond, that drags me away, and I 
dare not resist the call.” 

“ Tell me all,” she said, “frankly, honestly, Sholto. 
I can bear it—ay, and accept it as the last drop in my 
cup, that has been so strangely filled through life. 
Love and marriage have been to me but feverish joy 
and gilded chains.” , 

“ But your husband—what of him, Laura? Surely 
he is kind ; he deserves your precious self so far as 
that can wiu regard and gratitude ?”- 





“Yes,” she said, calmly. “We understand each 
other. He wished for my hand for two reasons. I 
had little to lose, all to gain, by yielding to his 
prayer. We have both kept our vows and promises 
with tolerable good faith.” 

“How?” he asked, as if striving to put off the 
confession that trembled on his lips. “I scarcely 
understand you, Laura.” 

“Thus much,” she said. “He has given me all. E 
could expect or wish of comfort and luxury and con- 
tinuous kindness. And I have graced his household 
to the best of my ability, and been to him a faithful 
wife. More I did not promise. I could never, under 
any circumstances, have loved Albert Fontane.” 

There was a slight, a nearly imperceptible rustle, 
that even in that moment of excitement attracted 
Sholto’s attention. 

But at the instant when he was about to ask the 
countess as to the possibility of eavesdroppers, a pet 
Roman terrier darted from under the velvet hangings 
and bounded on his mistress’s lap. The sound was 
thus explained, as it seemed, and Sholto’s mind was 
turned to the other matters that were so earnestly 
pressing on his heart, 

“T understand—I believe you, dearest,” he said, 
gently. ‘Aud perhaps few women could have the 
courage and fhe.firm honour to live such a life as 
you have led for so many years. It is that which 
has fixed my love, as your beauty and grace once en- 
chanted my heart,” be-went on. ‘“ Laura, may I bo 
able to itaitate you im your noble self-denial and 
principle.” 

“In what?” she said, her tone becoming ‘hard and 
constrained as She spoke. “I think I cam guess,” she 
wentien, With acoldemile. ‘‘ You are going to get 
martied, Sholte.” 

It was too evident, under the mask she wore, how 

was the agony she concealed. Her hand 


sharp 

gathered the lace peignoir site wore over her chest 
asdf tewrotect it from:sudden chill. But it was only 
an exonse to press down the throbbings of her beat- 
‘og beart, withent her companion guessing its wild 


Ge bowed his head. 

“You are right, dear Laura. At least, there is but 
a faimt hope of breakiag the chain that was around 
me before I un@erstood its galling pressure, 
Yes, én my early boyhood the mischief was begun,” 
he wewt-on, rapidly. “Listen, Laura, The extrava- 
gance and disputes and folly of others hampered to 
@ nearly hopeless extent ‘the estates and the honour 
of more than-one who are gone, It is of little avail 

n it to you, dearest. [t-is‘but a dreary narra- 

thewnd is soon told. A bond was executed 
‘by which te daughter of one concerned was be- 
trothed tome, under the heavest penalties should the 
one or the other fail inthe engagement at a stipu- 
lated time. That period has arrived, and I am 
summoned to fulfil my part of the bond by appearing 
to give my decision and receive that of my affianced 
bride.” 

“ And you will consent of course ?” said the coun- 
tess, calmly. “‘Sheis young and pretty and you wild 
learn to love her. It is well, Sholto,” 

“ Hear me, Laura,” he said, passionately. “I will 
swear, if you will, that I can never waver in allegiance 
and love and homage to you while this heart beats. 
But should I refuse to enter into this fatal marriage 
the very name that my ancestors have kept free from 
dishonour, and that bas thus been transmitted to me, 
would be covered with shame. I could endure 
poverty for myself, but the very shades of my fore- 
fathers would rise up against me if I refused the 
sacrifice.” 

“ And she—has she consented ?” said Laura, in o 
low, choking voice, 

“ Not yet. She is so young, and I have not even 
heard of the inclinations she professes,” he replied, 
“ But I fear, alas, that she will be too much under 
her father’s and brother’s influence—that there can 
be little hope she will spare me tiis terrible trial.” 

“Tt depends upon her then ?” asked the countess, 
in the same subdued tone. 

Again there was a silent assent. 

Then a long pause, during which the hearts of 
each were full of concealed and mingled emotion. 
Grief, alarm, resentment, jealousy mingled in the 
compound of that woman’s smothered agony. And 
for him, for the more powerful and free iu all that 
lay before him, there was little less suffering. 

That gorgeous and fascinating woman had fairly 
enthralled his soul, 

He could dream of no other idol, no other happi- 
ness than that to which he had of late abandoned 
himself. 

But the dream in which they had lived was being 
rudely awakened, and the worst aud severest test was 
yet to be endured in their approaching separation. 

“T understand,”’ she said, at length. “Go, Sholto, 
and at ouce.”’ 

“No, no, at least do not shorten the golden mo- 
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ments,” he said, anxiously. “I can remain a brief 
space longer. I did but come to-day to ease my con- 
science, Laura. I could not be true to you with this 
weight on my soul.” 

“You are right,” she said, calmly. “And so am 
I. You must not come here any more, Sholto—at 
least as you are now. If you can escape these bonds, 
if you find that no superior duty drives you from me, 
then I-can welcome you as of old; but not when your 
heart, yoor duty is divided. That would be a mise- 
rable uu-i guilty impossibility, Sholto.” : 

“iViny?”’ heasked, “I cannot perceive the dif- 
ference that there could be now from the past.” 

“Much,” she said, firmly, “much. For myself I 
am clear and unfettered by, any vows save of duty 
and honour to my husband, . It is a strange but a 
frank compact between us. If he wished to break it 
to-morrow, I am content to leave him in freedom 
and to bear his name untarnished, and in solitude. I 
love him not; I am but his legal wife. But you, can 
you say so much; can you dare to confess your real 
feelings to this young bride, and wed her in coldness 
and constraint, Lord Saville? You dare not,” she 
went on, her eyes blazing as if they would burn into 
his very soul, 

“But,” he began, “it will be no treachery in me if 
this miserable compact be entered into at a word by 
one who should have feminine delicacy and youthful 
innocence and truth and love. If she assent she de- 
serves nothing at my hands, Laura.” 

“It matters’ not; I am resolved,” she replied, 
haughtily. “No fettered husband of a rival shall 
ever willingly enter my presence, save as a cold and 
untegarded acquaintance. From to-day we must beas 
strangers, Lord Saville,” 

It was a betrayal of woman's weakness. 

He could scarcely fail to perceive the jealous pique, 
the unmistakable hatred that was rankling in her 
breast, though so sternly kept back from view. 

And as he rose and touched her hand it was burn- 
ing like fire under his grasp. 

* Laura,” he said,“ you. wrong. me and yourself, 
This is no common love; let what may come we may 
yet. be friends—one in ,soul, in tastes and hopes and 
sorrows. Whatcan a mereinsipid, inexperienced girl 
weigh with me in comparison with your noble, devoted 
self, my heart's idol, my very soul? At least, give 
nme some pledge, some sign of your past affection and 
your sacred, teuder remembrance of me in other days,” 
he added, tenderly, as he stood before her, gazing on 
her downcast face and liquid eyes. 

Laura raised the fringed lids with a quiet, proud 
look in her splendid ovbs. 

“ You are exacting, Lord Saville. How do I know 
that any such token would not be exhibited in tri- 
umph to your new love—your young wife, as a proof 
of my weakness?” 

“Laura, I swear it. It shall be sacred to me as 
my dearest treasure. No human being shall ever, 
ever dream of its existence. It shall be guarded as 
jealously as my heart’s faith and honour.” 

She hesitated for a brief moment, 

Then she drew from her dress a locket with a 
beautiful miniature of herself on one side and hair 
plaited in the other. 

“See,” she said, “this was painted for Raymond 
Lester. It was claimed by me, when lis falsehood 
released me from my troth. I have worn it since 
for his sake and for my own. Take it, Sholto, if you 
will; but the curse of Heaven will light on you if you 
do not keep inviolate a trusting womau’s confidence. 
Let no eye but your own rest on it, so long as life is 
spared to you. Do you promise this, Shoito ?” 

“Before Heaven | do, though man is not here to 
hear the pledge,” he said, pressing the jewel to his 
heart, and concealing it rapidly in his dress. 

‘Then pressing his lips to Laura’s cold brow, with 
alight, sweet kiss, he turned from the chamber. 

“ Ha, Saville, well met,” said Count Albert, as he 
gained the door of the ante-chamber, where the 
master of the house was suddenly entering on his 
return froma ride. ‘‘I am always intruding when 
you are concerned. Have you seen the countess?” 

“Yes. I came to take leave of her and you,” was 
the reply. .“I may, perhaps, pay one flying visit to 
the Coutiuent.to clear up all my affairs, and then I 
shall settle down in England most probably for life.” 

“Ha, the old tale—marriage aud banishment to 
your country seat,” laughed the count. “ Well, it is 
an English taste and I can only hope you will take 
kindly to the inevitable fate of your countrymen. 
Adieu and au revoir.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
And then that hope, that f.iry hope, 
Oh! she awaked such happy dreams, 
Avd gave my soul such tempting sc: pa, 
For ail its d t, fondest sch 





Moore. 
“ Yxs, madame, I am here at last and on an evev 
tore agreeable errand im some respects than when 


sterious guardian. 
“I can, of course, only repeat my welcome to an 


most stately air. 


it deserves,” returned Mr: Bolton, quietly settlin 


his present quarters. 
Loraine’s future plans,” resumed madame. 


form the habits of life. 


added, suggestively. 


Loraine herself.” 
The governess hesitated. . 
“You have,” she returned, “ certainly a right t 


And yet I confess it does seem to me to bo rather 


female friends, what. might be in store for her.” 
“But you see, madame, the whole affair is rathe 
wrapped in mystery,” he said, calmly. “‘I fear 


must for once. disr. 


brance that all depended on this determined indi 


moment she rose aud prepared to leave the room. 


in so doing, Mr. Bolt 


usual rule.” 


as she spoke. 


beautiful woman, 


Brunton. 


the world and the connoisseur in beauty prevailed 
over the guardian, and he led the young creature with 
involuntary respect to a seat near his own. 

“T have to make your acquaintance, Miss Loraine, 
in a not very agreeable character,” he said, with a 
smile; “at least it is not supposed that young ladies 
have much regard for musty old guardiangs.. How- 
ever, I have at least one passport to your good 
graces, I hope. I have good news to communicate, 
a wouderfal commission to fulfil where you are con- 
cerned.” y 

Gweuda’s beautiful smile lit up her whole face with 
its brilliant sweetness. 

“ You are at least my only friend connecting me 
with the outer world,” she said. “I have not the 
slightest remembrance of auy one wlio took the least 
care and interest in me siuce.I was placed here with 
Madame Maclaine.” 

“ You do not remember your father, or those who 
had charge of you when he-died, Miss Loraine?” he 
returned, hesitatingly. 

“T havea faint,a very faint idea of some one whom 

I called ‘ papa,’” she said, sadly ; “ but not definitely, 

not with the least distinctuess. “ And for the rest it 

all appears like-a dream till I was brought to Madame 

Maclaine'’s, . A lady, whom I wanted to call mamma, 

and who would not let me do so, and some gentle- 

man are in a sort of confused vision when I think of 





I last had the pleasure of making your acquaintance,” 
said Mr. Bolton, the agent of Gwenda Loraine’s my- 


friend of my pupil’s, especially when in the school. 
I have little reason to repent the charge and the 
promise I undertook,” replied the governess in her 


“ ‘Thanks, madame. I appreciate your politeness as 


himself in his chair, as if his business scarcely in- 
dicated any chance of hurry in his departure from 


“T presume you have come to arrange —— 
“She is 
certainly somewhat of an age when it is well to 
Tecannot doubt, from past 
experiences, that you have no mean prospects for 
your charge on her entrance into the world,” she 


“You are kind and correct, as might be expected 
from your experience. and talent, madame,” he re- 
turned ; “ but if you will allow me, I think I would 
prefer delaying my communication till I see Miss 


arrange for yourself as to. your ward, Mr, Bolton. 


risk to inform so young and inexperienced a girl, 
without any preparation or consultation with any 


ard youradvice, aud request you 
to summon Miss Loraine to hear what, 1. have to 
” 


‘Madame looked annoyed, doubtful, very strongly 
inclined to refuse the request; but then the remem- 


vidual as to Gwenda Loraiue’s future residence and 
the payment of hersomewhat too liberal computation 
of remuneration stopped the impulse, and the next 


“J will myself summon my pupil,” she said, * and 
on, IL assure you I am paying 
her the same respect as I did to the Lady Maud 
Dorrington in her departure three days ago. Gwenda 
is a favourite or I would not break through wy 


She left the room and closed tke door behind hor 


Mr. Bolton gave a grave, cynical smile, and then 
drawing a packet from his pocket proceeded to untie 
its greeu ribbon and glaucing over its papers ap- 
peared to fall into a deep fit of thought from which 
he was roused by the return of madame and her 
favourite pupil, whom he had not seen since his first 
memorable visit. A slight,irrepressible start betrayed 
the surprise he could not altogether conceal at the | it without giving you any needless trouble, Mr. Bol- 
change frem the lovely child to the more dazzlingly | ton.” 


True, she had not the tall figure nor the proud bear- 
ing of Lady Maud at the same age. But the exquisite 
grace and lightness, thearch but somewhat imperious 
expression of her face and mien, the wealth of silken 
hair, the brilliant blue eye, that scarcely could be de- 
fined in colour, so large were the pupils and dancing 
their light, all formed #@ picture more fascinating 
and as perfect as the daughter of the Marquis of 


Mr. Bolton held out his hand with an attempt at 
diguified superiority to his ward. But the man of 


the past; but I should not know them, even were I to 
see them again.” 
“T can well believe that it is so,” he rejoined, 
y | ‘And therefore you will not be able to form any idea 
as to the friends and relatives whom your father may 
have belonging to him, either here or in Australia?’ 
“ Certainly not,” returned the girl, “ certainly not. 
I have no more knowlege of any friends or relatives 
who may belong to me than yourself, Mr. Bolton.” 
g| “Nor whether they were in any manner indebted 
to your father for any kindness that might have been 
shown to them in former years?” returned the law- 


er. 

The girl shook her head in the negative. 

“Then,” resumed Mr, Bolton, “ you must prepare 
yourself for a great surprise, Miss Loraine, and I am 
happy to add that it is of an agreeable nature.” 

Gwenda’s cheeks flushed eagerly as she listened. 

“Can you bear good and strange tidings with the 
firmness and composure that is more often shown 
under sorrow than joy?” ventured the lawyer. “Is 
your head too weak or your spirits too brilliant to en- 
dure an unlooked-for good fortune, that falls to the 
lot of only a few among the daughters of even our 
favoured, wealthy country ?” 

“Certainly not,” she laughed, joyously. “T am, 
o | just as silly and light-headed as any of my com- 
panions, Mr. Bolton. Pray do not expect too much 
a {from me, for I shall only cruelly disappoint you in. 
what I may do.” 

A grave smile concealed the reserved man’s real 
admiration of the brightness that flashed over her 
r | sweet face. Perhaps a pang did mingle with his calm 
I | consideration of her and her fate. 

There was something that spoke of a gay and un- 
controlled spirit in her playful words. He could al- 
most foresee her future trials in the destiny that 
awaited her. o 

Ah, how he would have delighted in drawing the 
- | lonely one to his own care, shielding her from the 
rude blast of fortune and the misery of poverty and 
obscurity by his own strong arm! 

But it was not to be. Her trials were to spring 
from a very different source. It was the brilliant 
sunshine that might scorch, not the dark clouds that 
could chill, which Gwenda had to fear, and only ex- 
perience could teach, only sorrow could calm the 
fever of the young blood. And he had but to bid 
her accept all the brilliant prospects he came to ex- 
plain. Aud he must stand by and watch the dangers. 
which menaced the young and Jovely and the rich. 

The next moment he had regained his usual look. 

“Then, Miss Loraine,” he said, “it is for me to an- 
nounce to you & singular and very unusual good for- 
tune. 

The girl’s bright eyes were fixed questioningly on 
him as he spoke. 

“TI do not understand. What would you wish to tell 
me?” she wenton. “I shall certainly be able to bear 


“It is a very simple and a very interesting story,” 
he said. “ You are an heiress, Miss Loraine, and one 
of no ordinary wealth; I have the tidings of a be- 
quest that will entitle you to some three thousand a 
year, of which you are to have the undisputed con- 
trol, so far as income is concerned, from your sixteenth 
birthday, which I believe is even nowat hand, And 
the principal is to a certain extent tied up till your 
death, but a great part of it is at your own disposal 
from the time you are twenty-one, or upon your mar- 
riage.” 

Gweuda did certainly give a sudden and joyous. 
start. 

She was too young to appreciate the full responsi- 
bilities of such wealth, the strange episode of her 
being its heiress. 

“And whatamI todo? AmI to live ina great 
house and spend it all ?’’ she laughed, gaily. 

“That will have to be considered more delibe- 
rately,” said Mr. Bolton; “but for the present my 
plans are these; I have already spoken toa lady 
whom I have long known and respected, and who is 
of suitable age and rank to fill the post of your cha- 
perone, and head of the housebold [ should consider 
fitting for you under the circumstances. She isa re- 
fined and kindly natured woman, and I am certain 
will guard you asa mother till you are old enough to 
choose for yourself, Miss Loraine.” 

“ But not as a mistress!” exclaimed the girl. “I 
cannot endure that, when I have so much at my com- 
mand. Will she let me be free—free to do as I feck 
inclined ?” 

The lawyer gave a grave smile, 

“ Miss Loraine,” he said, “‘ it is an ungrateful task, 
but it is a necessary one for me to request you to ex- 
ercise at least some of the submission which you have 
been accustomed to display to Madame Maclaine, so 
long as your present minority continues, I shall 
take care you have every possible indulgence, and the 
exercise of your free will in all that is fitting for one 
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so young and inexperienced. Then I will, so soon a§ 
it is in the least consistent with my duty to those who 
have deputed to me this trust, release you from 
every control and permit you to be in the freedom you 
covet.” 

There was a sudden thoughtfulness in Gwenda’s 
look and tone as she put the next question : 

* Who left me all this money? Is he dead?” 

“The bequest is from a near relative of your fa- 
ther, Miss Loraine, His name is St. John, and he 
has expressly stated in the deed which settled it on 
you that he has bequeathed it as payment of a long 
and heavy debt he owed to you and yours, I have 
nothing more to reveal, since it is all that was com- 
municated to me by my correspondent to whom I am 
indebted for all the agreeable missions I have to fulfil 
towards you.” 

Gwenda gazed thoughtfully on the ground. Then a 
sudden joyous impetus seemed to gush over her. 

“Oh, lam so happy, so very happy!” she said. 
“Only, surely I can do asI please—give all this 
beautiful wealth to any one I may please !” 


(To be continued.) 





THE LIVING PAST. 


In the far-away past there’s a golden 
light, 
It reflects on the shade of the day ; 
And as brightly it gleams, 
It evermore seems 
To drive all the shadows away. 


Though the day may be dark, and the 
clouds overhead 
Cast shadows our pathway along, 
Yet the soft golden light 
Is still in our sight, 
And we hear the faint echo of song. 


Oh, the beautiful past! Not sadly we 
muse 
On the time that for ever has fled; 
For its light, calm, serene, 
Will ever be seen 
Till we rest with the quiet and dead. 


And ’tis ours alone; no rude hand can 
e’er take 
The treasure away from our sight ; 
For the beautiful past 
Will evermore last 
Till we pass into happier light. 
N. J. P. 





SCIENCE, 

A REPORT has been furnished to the Government 
on the subject of the cinchona plant. In the year 
1872 there were under cultivation of the Govern- 
ment plantations on the Neilgherry hills 2,639,284 
trees, covering 950 acres, and furnishing 85,688 lbs. 
of bark, of which 20,000 were exported to England. 

MM. Lauru AND Deby have taken ont a patent 
in France for surfacing and polishing mill rolls, by 
means of a vulcanized emery wheel or a mill with 
automatic rotation and to-and-fro motion, and 
which, placed in face of the roll to be surfaced or 
polished, performs the operation in a few minutes. 

Pure glycerine should not produce, when locally 
applied, a burning sensation, which it always does 
when the fatty acids are not all extracted. But 
even absolutely pure glycerine, when undiluted, is a 
water-extracting body. It should therefore, when 
used as a cosmetic, or for medical application, be 
always diluted with water. 

SELF-ACTING WATER-VALVES IN Frres.—The 
fire in Belgravia has brought under notice an inven- 
tion of which some particulars were given in 1865. 
It is called Harrison’s self-acting preserver valve, 
for the protection of life and property from fire, 
and consists, it may be remembered, of valves of 
fusible metal which melt at the heat of boiling 
water and liberate a water supply to the protected 
buildings. It is intended that the valves and pipes 
be supplied to various parts of the building, 
wherever there may be any risk or chance of fire. 
The apparatus can also be arranged so as to give an 
alarm either on the spot or by telegraph to a dis- 
tance. 

PRIZE FOR AN ALCOHOLOMETER.—M. Léon Say 
has proposed to one of the commissions of the French 
Assembly that a prize of 200 franes should be offered 
for the discovery of a process by which it may be 
possible to determine immediately and practically 
the amount of alcohol in any mixture, no matter how 
composed, The commission voted unanimously in 
favour of the proposal, and M. Dampierre was 
charged to draw up a report on the subject. As is 
pretty generally known, Sykes’s hydrometer, which 
is commonly used for measuring the alcoholic 
strength of wines, becomes unavailable for mixtures 
containing a large percentage of sugar, and an in- 








strument like that for which the above prize is of- 
fered has long been a desideratum in the custom- 
houses of this and other countries. 

Heavy ARTILLERY.—While England is steadily 
and carefully increasing the weight of its heavy 
artillery, from the Woolwich infant of 35 tons for 
naval service, to the sister of 38 tons for land ser- 
vice, it is reported that the German Government 
has given an order to its great maker, Herr 
Krupp, to manufacture six breech-loading guns of 
about 120 tons each, to throw shot of 2,000 Ib. 
weight ; the guns are to be constructed on the same 
principle as usually adopted by Krupp. He has also 
received an order from his government fur a large 
number of steel breech-loading field-guns, some 12- 
pounders similar in weight to the English 9-pounders 
having been tried with success, Steel, as a material 
for guns, has long been discarded in England, on 
account of its brittle and treacherous character, in 
favour of wrought iron built upon the coil system, 
and the adherence of Germany to that metal is re- 
markable. Herr Krupp is the only manufacturer of 
guns in Germany, as Sir William Armstrong is the 
only manufacturer in England, outside the royal 
gun-factories. 

Tue AEROPHORE.—This is an apparatus for en- 
abling persons to breathe and work, with a light, in 
unbreathable and explosive gases in mines, wells, 
sewers and caverns. It is the invention of Messrs. 
Denayrouze, of Paris, The aerophore consists of a 
number of large or small cylinders as desired, which 
are lowered into the mine with the workmen, Con- 
nected with the cylindersis along flexible tube about 
an inch in diameter, of such strength that it cannot 
be damaged even by being trod upon. ‘The person 
who is to use the aerophore first puts on a strongly- 
made jacket of webbing, to the back of which is at- 
tached a couple of moderating valves which serve to 
supply the compressed air to the mouth at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure—not higher—the pipe being 
attached to these valves. Another pipe passes over 
the shoulders and to a mouth-piece. The nostrils 
are closed by a nipper. The mouth-piece is con- 
structed so as to be available either for a light or 
heavy-breathing man. Exhalation is accomplished 
by means of a small aperture in the tube about two 
feet from the mouth. This aperture is fitted with a 
proper valve, which stops the ingress of all air or 
gases. By another valve and tube air is supplied to 
the lamp which the miner carries in his hand, and 
enables it to burn brightly, and a pair of “ goggles” 
are provided in case the eyes are likely to be affected. 
These can readily be fastened on by means of an 
elastic strap. 

Prize Firine With Heavy OrpNANcE.—The 
Admiralty have approved the following alterations 
in the arrangements under which the annual com- 
petitive prize firing with rifled heavy ordnance will 
be conducted. The minimum number of points 
which must be obtained by a gun’s crew in firing 
the eight rounds is forty-eight, or no prize is 
awarded. In turret-vessels the captain of the turret 
will fire two rounds from one gun in succession; 
Nos. 1 and 2 at the gun will each fire two rounds, 
and Nos. 3 and 4 will each fire one round from the 
gun to which they are attached. The prizes are to 
be divided in the following proportion :—Captain of 
the turret, 2/.; Nos, 1 and 2, 1/, each; Nos. 3 and 4, 
8s. each; and the remainder of the gun’s crew 
stationed inside the turret, at the running in and 
out winches, and employed in hoisting the projectiles 
into the turret, 4s. each. When the turret is trained 
by hand power during the competitive prize firing, 
the men actually employed working the training 
winches of the turret in which the guns which win 
the prizes are mounted, are each to receive 4s, If 
after the order “ commence firing” has been given, 
a gun’s crew is compelled to cease firing from any 
unavoidable cause wholly beyond their control, the 
‘still’ is to be sounded, and the firing suspended 
until the officer superintending is satisfied that it 
can be fairly renewed. The time during which the 
firing is suspended is to be carefully noted and de- 
ducted from the total time occupied in completing 
the eight rounds, and the reason for ceasing firing 
is to be inserted in the column of remarks. 

Trpat Action as A GEOLOGICAL Cause.—Mr, 
T. Mellard Reade, C.E., F.G.S., has read an inte- 
esting paper before the Liverpool Geological 
Society, containing a series of novel investigations 
on the action of tides onthe sea-bottom. A study 
of the drift-beds of the north-west of England 
originally led him on the track of these discoveries. 
Mr. Reade entered elaborately into the phenomena 
of the tides in the Irish Sea, English Channel and 
surrounding seas. Charts were exhibited showing 
the course of the stream-tide in the Irish Sea, the 
lines of equal range calculated for a 30 feet tide at 
Liverpool, and the set of the outgoing tides in the 
Irish Seas, Bristol Channel, and the English Channel 
at the same instants of time. The character of the 
sea-bottom surrounding the British Isles was 
minutely described, and shown in the Irish Sea to 
be either mud, sand, shells, gravel, or stones, or 





mixtures of some or all of these materials in 
varying proportions, and the assortive power 
of the tidal currents was dwelt upon. It was 
also shown that there are pits or gullies ex- 
cavated in the bottom, in both the English and 
Irish Channels, and that these depressions have 
generally their major axes conformable in direc- 
tion with the set of the stream-tide; and that the 
contour lines of the bottom approximately follow 
the same direction. In conclusion, Mr. Reade ex- 
pressed his conviction that the diurnal and semi- 
diurnal movement of the tides acting down to the 
profoundest depths of the ocean, account for the 
preponderance of life init over that exhibited by 
the fauna of the Mediterranean. 

Grinp1Ine Guass.—For lenses, emery is almost 
invariably employed for rough grinding and smooth- 
ing. For the latter operation it must be washed to 
various degrees of fineness, as it is seldom sold in 
this state ; the sizes in commerce are merely sifted. 
Emery differs much in hardness and quality, accord- 
ing to the locality from which the ore is obtained. 
If it is full of small reddish particles of dull, slaty 
appearance, it is soft, and deficiené in the grinding 
property. The Guernsey emery is of this character, 
and very inferior to the Naxos, the particles of 
which have a steely appearance of uniform colour ; 
but this latter is difficult to obtain, as it is monopo- 
lized by some of the large plate-glass manufacturers. 
Three or four sizes are sufficient for the glass- worker 
for roughing down and fine grinding;, but for 
smoothing, washed emery of several degrees of 
fineness is required, A portion of the, flour of 
emery of commerce is placed in a bowl, or a corf- 
mon wash-hand basin, and well stirred up. At the 
end of ten seconds the water is poured into another 
bow], this is repeated several times, till no more can 
be withheld from the original quantity. This 
washed quantity is again separated into several 
other degrees of fineness, as at the end of one 
minute, five, twenty, and sixty minutes; but after 
oné hour, a very small quantity is obtained from 
one pound of the flour of commerce. This being 
of value for the perfection of the final smoothing, 
or obtaining a semi-polish on the metal lap or mould 
itself, it is by preference procured from the “ opti- 
cians’ mud,” or refuse of the previous grinding 
operations. Taken in an unprepared state, this 
contains a large percentage of impurities, consisting 
of ground glass and metal particles from the laps ; 
it is therefore necessary to removethem, ‘The first 
by boiling the mud with caustic potash, and after 
washing away all trace of the alkali, finally. treat- 
ing with dilute sulphuric acid. ‘I'he finest portion 
only of one hour’s suspension may then be sepa- 
rated and obtained in a satisfactory quantity. 

BRONZE CASTING UNDER ARTIFICIAL 
PRESSURE. 

A FRENCH officer, Colonel Lavroff, has given his 
attention to the casting of bronze guns under a more 
efficient pressure than has hitherto been employed 
—a parallel operation with that of Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth in the case of iron and steel. 

A cast-iron platform is laid on foundation walls ; 
and upon the former rests, first, the ground-plate of 
the mould, and secondly the mould itself, which is 
of great strength. This mould is surrounded by a 
heavy cast-iron jacket, which is bolted to the plat- 
form ; springs are arranged to protect the bolts and 
the other part of the apparatus against the effects 
of the dilatation of the mould after the running. The 
cover is furnished with a cylinder formed of clay or 
other bad conductor of heat, and on this is placed a 
metallic piston with a pocket or receptacle. The 
piston and pocket form one solid piece, which is sup- 
ported in its position at the required level by iron 
bands. The opening for the metal as well as tho 
pocket is lined with fire-clay. 

The upper part of the metallic mould and the in- 
ferior surface of the cover are also lined with fire- 
clay, in order to retard as much as possible the cool - 
ing of the upper part of the casting. ‘he air and 
gases escape from the mould by means of several 
conical vents. The apparatus producing the pres- 
sure consists of a frame formed of two cast-iron 
cross-pieces connected together by means of bults. 
This frame, while embracing the mould, is at ihe 
same time freely suspended to the chain of a crane 
by means ofan iron ring. The frame is furnished 
on its under side with a piece of metal, which serves 
to close the opening through which the metal is run, 
and to transfer the pressure to the piston. This 
pressure is produced by means of an hydraulic press 
tixed to the lower part of the platform, its piston in 
its descent drawing down the frame. 

The conditions laid down by Colonel Lavroff are 
as follows: (1) Each transversal section of the in- 
terior of the mould should be at least equal to any 
section above it. (2) The upper part of the casting 
ought to be preserved as much as possibls from loss 
of heat, by means of a non-conducting lining witi- 
in the mould. (3) Finally, the piston acting on the 
molten metal should present to it a non-corductor, 
and, moreover, should act upon the central portion 
of the liquid column and not over its whole surface. 
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BLENKARNE INHERITANCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
“ The Secret of Schwarzenburg,’’ etc., etc. 
——__———_———- 

CHAPTER IV. 

Be thou assur'd, if words be made of breath 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 

What thou hast said to me. Shakespeare. 

“Au, Frank, my boy, so you are here. Ahem! 
It is fine weather. Sit down—sit down, you musn’t 
go yet.” 

The speaker, a gray-haired but still vigorous and 
fale gentleman, but a little beyond middle life, 
came into the drawing-room with a rather queer 
embarrassment in his manner, which was so near 
like sheepishness (the only word, by the way, that 
seems exactly to present the state of the case), that 
for all his own discomposure Frank Osborne could 
not forbear smiling. 

“Sit down—you’re not going yet. Ahem !—you've 
heard the news, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir. Sarah told me there was a fine boy in 
the house. I congratulate you, uncle.” 

The newly-made father’s face beamed over with 
proud delight for a moment, and then was drawn 
down into a sudden seriousness that was quite comi- 
cal, 

‘** Of course I'm pleased. I don’t suppose any in- 
dividual in my position has any right to be otherwise 
than proud and pleased,” 

And here Mr, Francis Osborne looked around with 
a defiant flash of the eye as if some invisible opponent 
had suggested the contrary. 

“ Certainly not, my dear uncle,” returned the young 
man, warmly. ‘ You will of course change your will 
now, and leave your name and property where it be- 
longs. You would be unnatural and unjust to do 
otherwise,”” 

“Precisely so,” reiterated Osborne senior, strik- 
ing his hands together vehemently. “ You wereal- 
ways exceedingly acute, Frank,” 

Frank’s well-formed lips quivered for a moment in 
a cynical smile, but the next instant he laughed out 
good-humouredly. 

“ You see | accept the situation without any absurd 
indignation—I was going to say disappointment, but 
you and I have always been open and fair in our deal- 
ings. But I want you to understand that I accept 
the situation in manful fashion, and, instead of sulk- 
ing and fuming, mean to make the best of it.” 
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* You were always a brave, straightforward lad, 
Frank, and I was always proud of you. I only hope 
the little one will give me as much dutiful affection 
and as little heart-ache.” 

And here the gentleman brushed off a twinkling 
drop that had slipped over his eyelash. 

“T won't begin to trouble you now, then,” re- 
sponded the nephew, quietly. 

** And you don’t blame me?” 

“ Blame you, my deer sir—how could I be so ab- 
surd ? I only wish you had given mea hint before. 
I might have improved an opening possibly, and 
have been well established for myself by this time.” 

“ But you see it was so sudden. It happened all 
at once, The poor creature was in such trouble at 
her father’s death, and so forlorn and helpless with- 
out a home or friend. Positively to this day I don’t 
understand how it happened.” 

“My dear sir, you have done wisely, You have a 
wife and child, and I trust your life will open with 
new and ever-increasing charms. If there is any com- 
plaint I could make it would be that you have brought 
me up in idleness and forbidden me to touch any 
serious work. That, however, came only from your 
kindness of disposition. I must set myself to remedy 
it promptly.” 

“ You are a brave fellow, a generous, noble lad, 
Frank, and it cuts me to the heart to think the little 
fellow in there must oust you from my fortune. But 
you shall have help for all him. I will look around 
and see what can be done. Yes, I will, Frank. And 
now nurse shall bring him in.” 

And the worthy master uf the mansion went tip- 
toeing to the door and touched a bell softly, and in 
prompt response came the stout nurse with her arms 
full of embroidered flannel, out of which presently 
peeped a morsel of a face puckered into all sorts of 
comical expressions, But the proud and happy 
father looked on with profound wonder and fervent 
admiration. 

“There! Just look at that, Frank! 
ever have thought it?” 

“ Who, indeed!’ echoed the nephew, ruefully ; but 
added the next moment, with generous fervour: 
“ Heaven bless him and make him a comfort and joy 
to you!” 

Then the nurse, in the important, regal way that 
nurses have, declared that the little man must not 
remain @ moment longer, and bore him off in tri- 
umph, 

And Osborne s enior turned again to his nephew. 

“ You'll -have your trunks brought here just the 
same as ever, Frank. I should have met you on the 
steamer, but you see how it was. I was se flustrated 
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and nervous over affairs here I cou'du't think of any- 
thing «Ise. And you'll have the same allowance 
you've always had for the rest of the year. You've 
behaved like a man, Frank, and I appreciate it.” 

‘““My dear uucle, do you think, now you have a 
wife and child, I shall let you supply a strong young 
fellow like me with pocket-money? No, indeed! 
Now that I have faced about, and see the position 
plainly, I shall begin first with independeuce. IfI 
need help I will come to you for it.” 

“He has behaved like a man,” muttered Francis 
Osborne senior as an hour afterward he watched 
lis nephew descend the stately steps of his dwell- 
ing. 

Which was no more than the truth. Very few 
young gentlemen, brought up as he bad been, in the 
full assurance of affluence and a safe position, couid 
return from a prolonged foreign tour and receive with 
equanimity the news of such a change of fortune. 
Very few but would have looked with bitterness and 
wrath upon the innocent object which had usurped 
his rights and blighted his hopes. 

Frank Osborne really was beyond the average 
young gentlemen in generous liberality of spirit, in 
frank nobility of soul. Nevertheless he was human, 
and when once alone that night in the narrow quar- 
ters allotted to him at the inn a profound melancholy, 
mixed with a tinge of bitterness, came over him, the 
reaction from the forced cheerfulness he had com- 
pelled himself to bear through the day. 

“ Well,” muttered he, “ this is a change in the pro- 
gramme—a change with a vengeance. ‘I'he question 
is how am I going to face the music? What am [ 
good for, I wonder? In what field can I labour with 
apy hope of success ?” 

While he muttered this he fingered absently at the 
unfolded newspaper lying on the table, which move- 
ment dislodged it and sent the sheet fluttering to the 
floor. As he stooped to ra‘se it his eye fell upon the 
heading of an advertisement: p 

“Wanted A Tutor—A gentleman of thorough 
education and culture as tutor to a lad of eighteen. 
Familiarity with foreign languages requisite. Terms 
offered of the most liberal nature, if the applicant 
meets tle approval of the employer. App'y within 
three days at Blenkarne Terrace, Exeter, Devon- 
shire,” 

Frank Osborne read the little paragraph through 
twice, then turned the paper and hastily examined the 
date. 

“ All right, this is the first insertion. I could not 
ask a betier opening. Fortune has not thrown me 
up yet; who knows? At least the experience will 
be beneficial, Blenkarne Terrace—there is an aris 
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tocratic flavour to the name. Ilikeii, think. I will 
make my throw at least for the prize of its tutorship.” 

And with this he rose, all signs of listlessness and 
despondence dissipated from his frank, ingenuous 
countenance, and went out into the hotel office and 
made his arrangements for an early start in the 
morning for Devonshire. 

Arrived at Exeter young Osborne had no difficulty 
in finding Blenkarne Terrace. Everyone knew the 
place and spoke its name in a tone blending awe and 
respect. It was out in the southern suburb of St, 
Leonard, and was one of the oldest as well as the 
finest places there. He fancied everyone of those 
who answered his inquiries looked upon him after- 
ward withs new aspect, sometimes it seemed with 
added respect; avd again with a half-concealed com- 
miserations. When, however, be approached the place 
and saw itemoble fir-cuared avenue winding up the 
rising ground to the lofty stone building, massive and 
stately enough for a castle, and beheld the lovely 
grounds sloping away inevery variety of picturesque 
valley and shady dell and broad pasture land for 
from the tall tlight-of'granite steps which led to the 
vestibule you could look down upon the whole es- 
tate, though it ramoff'two miles away into the wood- 
land, he was conseiousof something of the same un- 
canny feeling—a: mixtare of admiration and awe 
and inexplicable drewd taking possession of his 
mind. 

Vexed with himself that he could not overcome 
it, Frank Osborne burried up» the steps, and gave a 
sharp pull to the bell, as if to: precipitate affairs and 
prevent a sudden retreat. 

A liveried servant answered: the summons, and 
ushered him into the little ante-room,. Another foot- 
man met him there and received thecardand adver- 
tisement which the visitor sent up as: sufficient ex- 
planation of his call He saw the latter turn and 
give a sharp glance back at him when he: perceived 
the newspaperfragment. Five minutes brought back 
the footman. . 

‘Her ladyship is engaged for the next hour, If 
the young gentleman will be pleased to wait that 
time she will send for him then. The library is:at 
his service, or will he be pleased to walk out in the 
grounds 2?” 

“The latter, by all means. My glance at them, in 
coming up the avenue, showed me how fine they 
must be,” answered Osborne, rising promptly. 

The first footman showed him through a fine hall 
to a rear door, and another flight of massive steps, 
below which lay outspread a spacious garden, bril- 
liant with blossoming flowers, and musical with the 
carol of birds and the tinkle of fountains. 

“A very Paradise,” murmured the young man, 
admiringly, and strolled down the walks, which were 
as hard and firm and carefully swept as a drawing- 
room floor. It was not uutil he bad passed to some 
distance that Frank paused and looked back towards 
the house, 

Was he mistaken in thinking a crimson curtain 
dropped hastily as his eyes rau along the windows of 
the upper balcony ? 

Colouring faintly, for all his solitude, young Os- 
borne turned and passed hastily down the garden 
into a wilder portion of the grounds, where the 
shrubs grew ranker, with less knowledge evidently 
of the gardener’s pruning knife. He paused by a 
limpid little spring, carefully paved with gleaming 
white pebble stones, but with the ferns nodding 
thickly over it, and the fairy-like moss weaving a 
fairy carpeting about it. 

He walked on restlessly. Still wilder and more 
tangled grew the way. ‘I'he path stopped abruptly 
also, and left him to push his way through a prickly 
hedge of young fir, or to turn and retrace his steps. 
He did not understand why he was unwilling to do 
the latter. 

Following along the matted undergrowth he dis- 
covered an opening, which gave a glimpse of a wild 
woodland nook beyond. 

It was remarkable to come upon such a spot so near 
the region of careful culture. 

“ One would think an uncanny spell haunted the 
place,” again muttered Osborne, “ or that some fright- 
ful event had happened here.” 

Nevertheless he pushed through the opening, and 
pursued his investigations, 

‘The place was damp and chilly. The earth was 
soft and thick with the fallen needles of more than 
one year's pride, No trace was there of human foot- 
step or presence. The light, gay, buoyant heart of 
vouth shivered and shuddered. 

Prank was hastening away when something still 
Mac.'3 remarkable arrested his eye. 

Was it a statue or ahuman being ? 

Something with outstretched and pointing fluger 
was standing alone in that dank and gloomy retreat. 

ilis reckless steps made a window through the tall 
ranks of brake, and brought him to the object of his 
suresity. e 





It was a statue of bronze, grown green and black 
with verdigris and mildew, ‘The tangled, wiry grass 
grew almost to its knees, 

He went around it slowly, wondering and perplexed. 
He examined it long and earnestly before he deci- 
phered the meaning of the threatening brow, the firm- 
set, scornful lip, the outstretched menacing hand 
pointing over the high artificial barrier which screened 
from sight the pleasaut valley below through which 
the Exe took its placid course. 

“It cannot be Zenobia even in the most warlike 
mood,” he murmured, in perplexity. 

And then, all at once, he started away with another 
reba The rightful interpretation had flashed upon 

im. 

‘Nemesis !—the goddess of vengeance!—and set 
in thisforsaken, untended spot! By Heaven!” he ex- 
claimed, and hastened to retrace his steps, and re- 
gained the cheery, sunny garden, drawing ove long 
breath of relief, as if emerging from the horror of a 
nightmare. “If I stay here, I will learn the story 
as weird, Nemosis-guarded spot,” he said, to him- 
self, 

His thoughts had no opportunity to dwell upon it 
however, for at that moment a dark-eyed boy, 
dressed as a page, came down the walk to meet him. 

“My lady is ready and waiting to give you audi- 
ence,”’ he said. 

And Frank Osborne followed him into the great 
mansion again, across the spacious, banver-hung 
hall, up the broad staircase, into-w fairy-likes bower, 
that at the first glance seemed likethe fragraut heart 
of a June rose, with itedaiaty piuk silk hangings, and 
perfumed air. A lady’s room, certainly, filled. with 
the numberless little articles of bijouteriethat:so de-- 
light a dainty feminine’ taste, aud yet not without a: 
certain air of severely refimed: taste, that disdained 
profusion or over-display, The pictures were few, 
but each wgem ; the flowers choicely culled, exch a. 
rare specimen of its kind, and but@ single statue: 
stood upon the Florentine mosaic table, a winged boy, 
with his finger on his lip, A velvet-bound book was: 
lying on the pink satin cushion by the laxuriouseasy, 
chair, but the chair was empty. 

“Well,” thought Frank Osborne, “so it seems I 
am to be examined by ‘my lady.’ I wonder if this 
charming place has no master ?” 

While this qorry was yet in his mind there came 
the light rustle of silken garments, and a tall, erect 
figure glided past him, and sank languidly into the 
easy-chair. 

He had been thinking of a boy of eighteen for a 
pupil, and was not prepared to meet a lady either so 
youthful-looking nor of such fascinating appearance. 
She seemed to him a woman ia the very perfection of 
her beauty and grace. 

He bowed with the utmost respect and empresse- 
ment, 

“Tam Lady Blenkarne,” spoke a rich though rather 
powerful voice; “and you, I see, are Mr, Frank 
Osborne.” 

She glanced down carelessly upon the card she 
held in her white, gem-decked fingers, 

Her visitor bowed again a little nervously, con- 
scious that the full dark eye was searching over his 
countenance. 

She turned to a pile of books on the table, se- 
lected one, aud handed it to him open at a certain 


ge. 
eS Will you be good enough to read me that page of 
Greek ?” 

Frank obeyed with a ludicrous inward conscious- 
ness of saying his lesson to a schoolmistress of ad- 
vanced attainments. 

He tripped several times, and she set him right 
quietly, thus proving that the scene was no farce. 
Next she called fora Latin recitation—one familiar 
with collegians, which be smilingly gave, this time 
needing no prompting. And then, still with that 
grave dignity of manner, she questioned his acquain- 
tance with history and science, and asked him to 
write a grammatical sentence. More and more im- 
pressed with the supericrity of the questioner’s at- 
tainments, Frank responded promptly, and always to 
the best of his ability. 

She pushed away the books presently, and said, 
with a bewitching smile, speaking in the French 
language: 

“So far, my friend, you suit meadmirably, I come, 
however, now to the most important point of all, Are 
you trustworthy and true? Do you understand the 
rare art of warding off meddling curiosity ? Can you, 
iu short, keep a secret, not alone for yourself, but for 
your employer ?” 

Not eutirely concealing his surprise at the question, 
Frank replied, in the same language: 

“I confess, your ladyship, I have had but little ex- 
perience, yet 1 think I know myself well enough to 
promise that I am competent to assume such a trust.” 

She was silent a moment, her stately head bent low 
for the first time, er fingers twisting and untwisting 





in the chain of her jet bracelet. Now he saw the first 
siga of time’s inroal upon that eminently beautiful 
face. She frowned, and the fair white forehead 
wrinkled into furrows that had evidently been marked 
before. Yes, he said to himself, he had been mistaken 
in her age. She was forty years old at least; but 
how wonderfully beautiful and charming still ! 

This last was the swift reflection, as the lady rose 
suddenly with a frank, bright smile, and came forward 
with extended hand. 

“Yes; I will trust you; Iam sure you are the one 
bes* fitted for the guardianship of Sir Marmaduke, 
Will you be good enough to give me your refo- 
rences?” 

He named his uncle's lawyer and banker, and then 
simply°tol@ his*story. She heard it evideatly with 
keeusinterest, and at its close murmured: 

“So brave and generous-spirited Ah, would— 
would—” and there.she broke off abruptly, and said: 
“You shalliname your own terms, if you accept the 
sitaation.as*regards pecuniary compensation, for I un- 
derstand very well that the peculiar duties require or 
deserve trebbe'the ordiuary tutor’s salary.” 

Shevwas interrupted by the tinkle of a bell, and 
touched the silver toy beside her in response, which 
sent:a clear, sharp uote vibrating through the room, 
and then the pege came in, and laid a card before 
her. She nod her head, and the next iustant a 
genial-faced, gray-haired gentleman in a white neck- 
cloth appeared at the door, 

She went to meet him with the cordiality of a 
loving friend, and yet the stately grace of au empress. 

“My dearsir, it is very good in you to come so 
promptly. You know my great solicitude concern- 
ing Sir Marmaduke’s education—my resolute deter- 
mination that if such a thing is possible no false 

orerroneous views shall be instilled into his youthful 
aud susceptible mind, This gentleman bas applied 
for the situation of tutor. I have trespassed upon 
our good nature aud friendliness enough to send 
or you to examine his qualifications. I am very 
favourably impressed with what I have myse'f dis- 
covered, but I want to be positive. You kuow a. 
mother’s anxious heart cannot be too solicitous. Be-- 
sides, Sir Marmaduke’s position is another reason why 
I should spare no pains. Allow me toiutrodace you. 


| Mr. Frank Osborne, the Rev. Theopilus Stickney. I 


will leave you gentlemen together for a brief time, 
while I make ready for a lunch, which you will 
honour me by partaking.” 

She had spoker in a graceful, courtly, winning 
way that was quite irresistible. 

Young Osborne was more than ever surprised and 
fascinated. How many different characters could the 
woman assume? he asked himself. And why had 
she summoned the rector? 

Not for the examination of his ability. He was 
more than ever satisfied of this when the Reverend 
Mr. Stickney proceeded with his questioning, which 
was shallow, easy, and superficial in comparison with 
that her ladyship had already instituted. 

‘TI was not a little surprised and a good deal flat- 
tered at this summons,” said the rector, when he had 
announced the satisfactory conciusion of his task, 
“T am not a very frequent visitor at Blenkarne Ter- 

” 


“TI was in hope you could give me some useful 
hints concerning my treatment and method with my 
new pupil. I should receive any such with grati- 
tude,” observed Frank, 

“Then you have not seen Sir Marmaduke!" ex- 

claimed his companion, in a tone of keen disappoint- 
ment. 
“Not yet, Ithink her ladyship showed the wis- 
dom of what I conceive to be an unusually superior 
character in refraining from bringing the lad to me 
until the question of my remaining is settled. With 
such a mother I shall be disappoiuted indeed if I do 
not find him an exceedingly interesting youth. Is 
not that your opinion of him?” 

“T have never seen him. I do not know any one 
in this neighbourhood who has had more than a 
glimpse of his face behind the coach window as he 
takes his daily drive through the town,” answered 
the rector, drily. ‘‘ Her ladyship pursues a very sin- 
gular method in his education. But then that is no 
one’s affair but her own, Sir Ralph left her the sole 
guardian of the child io that most remarkable will of 
his, I was foolishly hoping I should see him to-day. 
It is natural I should be vitally interested in the 
future owner of the living I possess.” 

Frank was spared a reply, for her ladyship re- 
turned, and lunch was served in the most luxurious 
fashion, at which she presided with inimitable grace, 
The rector having signified his approval of the young 
gentleman's attainments shortly after took his leave, 
evidently quite undecided whether to be flattered by 
the attention bestowed or to reseut the shutting of 
any farther knowledge of the heir. 

As soon as the rector had goue, Lady Blenkarne 
turned to Frank with a grave swile. 
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“The telegraph, that magic Ariel of our modern 
days, has brought me answer to my questioning 
while you were undergoing our worthy friend’s 
severe scrutiny. I do not think he frightened you 
though.” r 

Frank smiled merrily. 

‘Indeed, your! ladyship, I was all the while won- 
dering why you suggested such a farce, after your 
own thorough examination.” 

She waved her head to and fro with a proud and 
scornful smile on her lips, which he readily perceived 
was not for him, but for some one else ia her thoughts. 
Presently she laughed, and said, lightly : 

“Well, I hadan objcct. I always havean object 
in all I do, Mr. Osborne, Don’t ever fancy it other- 
wise. The good neighbours will soon learn what 
anxious pains tho mistress of Blenkarne Terrace takes 
to Le sure that the tutor for her son and Blenkarne’s 
coming master, is thoroughly and completely proficient 
in his calling. Besure they all saw my advertise- 
ments and:studied it over carefully. Well, I intended 
they should.’ 

And again she laughed in a clear, mellow tone, but 
it chilled her listener’s heart to hear it, and somehow 
set him to thinking again of the begrim ed, mildewed 
Nemesis which guarded the dank, dismal hollow in 
the deserted wood. 

She saw the shadow that crept over the frank, in- 
genuous face. 

“*My friend,” she said, in a sweet, mellow, plead- 
ing voice, “shall I be able to trust you? Will you 
swear by all you hold most sacred to guard me and 
my secret ?” . 

‘What is the secret?” demanded Frank, turning 
a little pale, as was his habit under excessive emo- 
ion. “Is it an innocent one?” 

One fiery flash blazed upon him from those great 
Italian eyes, but before she could speak he cried, im- 
petuously : 

“I beg your pardon. Isee the insolence of my 
words, but indeed I did not mean it, Thesecret is 
your own.” 

“It is my own,” she answered, a pallor creeping 
into her own countenance, and she crushed one hand 
so fiercely against her breast that the damask rose 
fastened there was broken off and dropped at lier feet, 
Looking down at the ruined blossom with mournful 
eyes, she repeated: “ It is my own—my misery and 
despair. Will you help me bear it ?” 

** It concerns your son,” repeated Frank Osborne, 
his mind referring rapidly to the rector’s talk, ‘*I 
tbhivk I bave a suspicion.” 

“Hush!” She laid her hand against his lips 
warningly and lifted an exquisitely-carved ivory 
cross from its resting-place on the velvet cushion. 
“ Will you promise, having the suspicion ?” 

“T will,” returned the young man, solemnly. 

She took his hand in both bers, and -he:could have 
sworn that a hot tear splashed across it. 

“ Come, then,” she said ; “ you are my best friend, 
and Sir Marmaduke Blenkarne's. tutor. I will take 
you to him.” 


CHAPTER V. 

It seemed the wrathful. angel of the wisi 

Had all the horrors of the skies combined, 

Ané@ here, to one ill-fated ship opposed, 

At once the dreadful magazine disclosed. 

Falconer. 
Nicurfell sullenly upon the good steamer we left 
ploughing her labouring way across,the Bay, of Ben- 
al 


? The wind had steadily increased until now-it burst 
upon them with all the fury of a tornade. The waves, 
lashed to very madness, like living creatures, came 
leaping, plunging, each one striking upon the devoted 
craft as if resolved to bury it beneath the great roll 
of seething foam. 

The faithful engines still. plied their task, their 
even throes seeming amidst the fitful fury of wind and 
wave like the calm and steady beating of # braveand 
faithful heart. 

Ou the decks everything wasat last secured, even 
the pilot and helmsman lashed to their places, and 
the poor passengers, plunged from the misery aud 
forlornness of sea-sickness into the most desperate 
terror, looked at each other with wildly questioning 
eyes, and asked if it meant well or ill thatthe rush of 
hurrying feet, the dragging of ropes; the hoarse 
shouts of commanding voices, no longer came to them 
from above, but only the deafening roar of wind aud 
wave pervaded everywhere. The: silence seemed 
ominous to some, and one frightened woman shrieked 
out: 

“ Weare all fastened down here-- what will become 
of us ifthe boat goes down? Weehall lose even the 
poor chance of escaping in the boats!” 

A chorus of sobs and affrighted ejaculations fol- 
lowed. Over tisem all spoke a, deep, authoritative 
hes orn that exarcely one of those present Lad heard 

ore; 





“ Poor, foolish souls! where is the need of making 
fresh terror? Isn’t the boat a strong and stavnch 
vessel ? and hasn't she been this same track over and 
over again with the same good captain—and Heaven 
above all? For shame! to set poor, timid children 
tocrying! Here’s.a little girl does not sheda single 
tear !” 

It was Blennerhasset who spoke. 

Algeron Vansittant made his way towards the 
corner whence the voice came, and through the dim- 
ness, which the one feeble lamp allowed to them 
during the storm scarcely dissipated, he discerned 
the old soldier sitting upon the cushioned ‘sofa which 
was upholstered against the side of the cabin, with 
his arm around his charge. 

It we ag he said. ‘he young lady’s face was very 
pale, bu the large, wide, shining eyes held no sus- 
picion ¢: tears. 

She ssailed bravely as he took the seat beside them 
and sair ; 

“Tam greatly relieved to find yousocomposed. I 
hope your sickness has not returned.” 

“Thank you! I am quite comfortable, and; what is 
more wonderful, so-is poor grandfather. So long as 
he lies stirless he says he can bear it patiently. He 
has even essayed a jest. He tells uncle that aregular 
storm is a far more respectable thing than the chip- 
chopping that made him so ill at first. He is used to 
hard blows, and can stand them.” 

* And you are @ brave soldier’s brave daughter !” 
continued Algeron. “I saw many of the gentlemen 
shudder and tremble as the first shock of wind and 
wave struck us. Had you avy idea before of a storm 
atsea? The wild, weird descriptions of ‘ l'he Ship- 
wreck.’ have been constantly rising up in my mind. 
Have they occurred to you?” 

A grave shadow, and yet a sweet, peaceful sere- 
nity, dropped suddenly over her face, as, she an- 
swered, simply: 

“ A more sublime poem has been in my thoughts, 
the psalm—' They mount up to the heaven, they go 
down again to the depths; their soul is. melted: be- 
cause of trouble.’ And it lias a happier ending—' Then 
they ery unto the Lord in their trouble, and He 
bringeth them out of their distress; He maketh the 
storm a.calm so that the waves thereof are still.’ I 
have been longing to repeat: it aloud to some of those 
nervous tremblers.” 

“TI need not seek to reassure you,” said Algeron, 
frankly ; “ I shall rather come to you for courage. I 
have been thinking of attempting to make my- way 
on deck and bringing down a report from the captain. 
People have a wonderful reliance upon the com- 
mander at sucha time, It does not seem as if such 
fury could be lasting. The storm must break by 
midnight.” 

While yet he was‘speaking a door by the cabin 
stairway was opened and flung back again furiously, 
and thea they all heard:the stumbling steps. 

“Tt is the captain !” cried a score of voices in eager 
chorus. “Oh, captain! what will become of us in 
this dreadful storm? Are we all to perish?” 

The captain wae shaking off the running streams 
from his india-rubber coat and sou'wester, but his 
cheery laugh reassured them before he spoke. 

“ Perish! Bless your souls, do you think we have 
any idea of perishing? The boat is all right, the 
engines work well. It’s a pretty rough blow, to be 
sure, but I’ve weathered worse, and the back-bone is 
broken now. Only let this: blackness thin out, 
and we’reallright. Keep up yourspirits,, By morn- 
ing we shall be running steadily again, and you can 
all be comfortable. I've just run down to tell you 
that, so cheer up.” 

He walked briskly through the cabin, hurried into 
his own private apartments, and ran @ swift, scruti- 
nizing eye over the chart spread out there on the 
table, striking a taper to light him to the survey. 
When he emerged again Algeron Vansittant was 
waiting for him. 

“If you don’t object, captain, I should like to go 
up on deck with you and see for myself what such a 
storm is like.” 

“ Better stay safe below. It needs an old seaman 
to stand up under it. But if you choose you may just 
put your head out the companion-way. Mind you 
hold on though. You’ll find there’s: nothing to see. 
It is black as Erebus. I am going to keep the 
whistles going, but this shrieking wind would drown 
them, I suppose.” 

And with this the captain led the way, holding fast 
at every step to some support. Algeron followed, 
and looked eff into what seemed a dizzying, blinding, 
animate blackness, and then, catching a convulsive 
breath, he hurried back again, leaving the stout mas- 
ter to go reeling to his post of duty, whence he heard 
some hearse command shouted forth. 

He had ecareely regained the cabin when the whole 
vessel gave one sudden, swift lurch, and quivered 
from stem to stern like a living creature sliuddering 
under its death blow. Everything unlashed weut 





crashing to the leeward, theterrified passengers were 
thrown together in a promiscuous heap ; theone light 
was extinguished, and above, on deck, they heard 
through the roar of the elements the heavy thud of 
some falling object ; then came a grating noise—the 
creaking of yards. 

The ship went down, down—it seemod almost 
into some bottomless gulf. Women fainted, children 
shrieked in mad terror, and men unused to prayer fell 
upon their knees during that awful moment, while 
they waited, questioning would she ever rise again ? 

Slowly the noble craft righted, rose, and was 
tossed upward upon the crest of the creat billow that 
came bounding to it. A wild thanksgiving. cry was 
echoed from one pale lip to another. Algeron stood 
like ove palsied, all his faculties merged in that of 
listening. 

What meant the hoarse cries above, the rush of 
feet, the dragging noise of some heavy object swash- 
ing to and fro onthe deck?, And the steady, pulsing 
life, the tremble that had hitherto marked their 
course, why had it suddenly ceased? Were the 
engines disabled ? 

He turned resolutely, feeling his. way with out- 
stretched arms till he once more stood at the com- 
panion-way. It was difficult to interpret the con- 
fused sounds he heard, but carefully creeping on, ha 
came at length to a little group standing together: 
and consulting in whispers, 

“Don’t give any alarm below, but see that; the 
boats are ready,” said the captain, hoarsely, 
“ Heaven alone knows what good they will de, but 
it is our duty to prepare everything possible. It is 
impossible to tell now how much we are damaged, 
but the engines stopping is acruel sign.” 

“Weare certainly powerless for anything but 
waiting,”’ muttered the under officer. “I saw the 
other ship’s light a moment ago over the leeward. 
I think we got the full benefit of the collision, If 
she ain’t damaged she'll stand by till dayligh:.” 

“If she didn’t go to the bottom herself! Go and 
help the crew to keep up courage. We don't settle 
as fast asl expected, Daylight must come before 
long, and the worst of the gale isover. But there’s 
no hope for my beautiful boat,” and the captain 
turned away with a smothered groan. 

Algeron had heardenough. With wearing offorts: 
he made his way back to the cabiv, which was once 
more feebly illuminated, some oue having relighted 
the swinging lamp. 

He went promptly to his berth, thrast his few 
valuables into his pocket, made sure of the fastening 
of the precious belt around his waist, and carefully 
inflated the life-preserver lying on the slielf. 

He could hear some one in the next berth weeping 
and lamenting, and called to them calmly that it 
would be wiser to spend his strength in preparing 
the life-preserver ready for any emergency that 
mightcome. This same advice he repeated to all bo» 
met, taking care not to imply that there was any 
immediate danger. To Blennerlasset, however, ho 
repeated, word for word, what he had heard outside, 
the more readily that he found the young lady 
attending to her graudfather’s bruises as well as sho 
might, he having been thrown violently from his 
berth by the shock, 

The old soldier received the important intelligence 
with solemnity, but without any exhibition of weak- 
ness or panic. 

“ Thank you for telling me. I will attend to the 
life preservers, but they can serve us very little in 
such a storm, I fear. Nor do I see how it is pos- 
sible for any boat to live in this sea. Ours must in- 
deed to be a forlorn hope, and we are all three weak 
and helpless creatures.” 

A stifled groan accompanied the last words, and 
Blennerhasset turned his face away hastily. 

“The strongest of us will, I fear, discover his own 
powerlessness and impotency,” returned Algeron, 
gravely, “but I promise youif there is any assistance 
I can lend it shall be freely given. I will take charge 
of the young lady, and do my best. If she perishes 
it will be because I perish too, Now I am going up 
on deck again. I think they must be endeavouring 
to ascertain the extent of the damage, aud I wilk 
obtain the latest report. If the worst comes I think 
all the passengers should leave the cabin. Once 
more I assure you I will keep in your party and lend 
you what assistance is in my power.’ 

“Heaven bless you for your kindness, and to 
those so much beneath your own station. You area 
true gentleman’s son,”’ faltered Bleanerhasset. 

Algeron did not wait for auy farther speech, but 
hastened back to the deck, spurning coutemptuously 
with his foot the prostrate, grovelliug fizure of a man 
who was lying prone upon the floor near the com- 
panion-way, weeping and wringing his hands in a 
perfect panic of insane terror. 

“ Get up and try to behave like a man, and not set 
such a demoralizing example to the helpless women 
and children in yonder,” he cried, as he hastened on. 
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The hidden face was lifted when his back was 
turned, aud Amri’s black eyes glared after him like a 
basilisk’s. 

** It was on your account I came into this accursed 
vessel,” muttered he, as he gathered himself up. 
“ Maledictions seize you!” 

And then the expression of abject terror faded out 
of his face, and in the swift transition of his fickle 
nature he sprang up with new courage avd assur- 
ance, 

“Idiot that I have been! Did not my mother in- 
voke the powers of good and evil alike to help me? 
This storm is only sent to help me accomplish my 
purpose. Ha! I will follow him. What is easier 
than to find an opportunity to deal a deadly blow 
upon an unsuspicious man? I am no longer a trem- 
bling idiot, I am a tiger stealing out from his 
jungle, I shall not be lost. Something assures me 
of that.” 

And thrusting one hand into his pocket for the 
small but powerful instrument used by the ferocious 
and lawless Thugs of his native land, Amri stole on 
behind the unsuspecting Algeron. 

The latter found less confusion on deck. Every 
man was at work heroically, and in spite of tle dark- 
ness and the still blinding rain and deafening wind, 
all were intentupon sparing uo effort to iusure the 
salvation of the disabled vessel. ‘The first sound tuat 
came to his ear when there was a lull of roaring wind 
and sea was the ominous creaking of the pumps work- 
ing vigorously. 

“She leaks then,” he muttered, “and freely, or they 
would not work so desperately.” 

And still he groped bis way around, holding to one 
support and another and asking for the captain of 
every one he saw. Only one man condescended to 
answer. 

“You land-lubber!” quoth he, “don’t you know 
this is no time to bother the captain? He went down 
with the engineer, and then he started up to see about 
rigging canvas. He’s got a hundred better things to 
do than to be answering foolish questions.” 

“T don’t mean to trouble him, my gvod fellow,” 
began Algeron, good-humouredly. “1 hope I’m not 
one of that kind; but——” 

The sentence was never finished, 

Another great wave struck the devoted craft. She 
rose high, mounting upon its crest, reeled, quivering 
from stem to stern, and then went down—down —till 
it seemed the very depths were reached, and did 
not rise again buoyant, but lay wallowing and help- 
less. 

Half a dozen men working manfully at the pumps, 
were swept off into the boiling surge and disappeared 
forever. Their comrades, with a wail of anguish, 
rushed to their places, and again the pumps worked 
furiously. 

The captain came staggering to the spot and issued 
his hoarse commands, but in his voice all read the in- 
ward despair. 

Algeron Vansittant had no question for him now. 

The fierce assault had shaken him from his hold 
and sent him headlong against some heavy object, 
stunning him for the time, and he lay prostrate at the 
mercy of the rushing water, which was flooding the 
whole deck, threatening to retreat the next moment 
and bear him with it, as it had already done with the 
unfortunate sailors. 

The same must inevitably have been his fate, but 
that a little supple figure suddenly twisted itself 
down, one arm clinging to some support above, and 
the other thrust forth, exploring here and there until 
it grasped at his hand, and slowly drew him back. 
Then carefully and as silently as possible Amri the 
Hindoo dragged the senseless figure down the com- 
panion-way, into his own berth, and there, panting 
for breath but exultant and triumphant, be bent over 
his prey, and with that cunning conjuror hand 
quietly loosened the clothing, found the coveted belt, 
and removed it dextrously. 

When he had secured it safely upon his own per- 
son, he returned to the senseless victim. A low, 
fluttering sigh announced the return of conscious- 
ness to the sharply listening ear. Amri thrust his 
hand into his pocket, and grasped the ‘'hug’s 
weapon, 

Another brief instant and Algeron Vansittant’s 
fate had been sealed, but at that very moment there 
went up a wild, shrill, terrified scream without the 
door. 

Apprehending some fresh disaster, and only solici- 
tous for his own safety, the Hindoo rushed forth, to 
find the passengers in a panic of terror running 
wildly up tothe deck. The news of the imminent 
oe of ths vessel had somehow spread among 
them. 

It was a terrible and harrowing scene, The dark- 
ness however was the gallant commander’s best ally 
in restoring order, No one dared to rush iuto that 
black gulf which seethed and foamed around them, 
breaking here and there into phosphorescent lines, 





even though expecting to go down each instant with 
theship. 

Beneath the noble seaman’s soothing, reassuring 
words the insane terror gradually died out. They 
returned peaceably to the cabins and gathered to- 
gether such relics of value as in an emergeucy might 
be taken with them, and laying violent hands on any 
light furniture that would float, congregated in a 
body where they could rush forth for the boats at an 
instant’s warning. 

It was here that Algeron’s reviving senses made 
him aware once more of the situation before him. 
Bewildered and still dizzy, he could not at first 
understand where he was, nor what had happened. 
Gradaally however his senses returned, and he re- 
membered his last consciousness of losing hold and 
being washed away. 

“Some one was good enough to save me, and bring 
me hither,” he muttered, and cautiously emerged 
from the berth, steadying his faltering step by means 
of his extended arms. 

“There he is, uncle,” said a clear, calm voice, 
“ your friend is yonder.” 

Guided by the direction of the voice, Algeron made 
his way to them. 

“We were afraid something had harmed you,” 
spoke Blennerhasset, gravely, “ You see the worst 
is all known now. And every one is as well prepared 
as may be.” 





“ Are there life-preservers enough for all?” asked 
Algeron, anxiously, 

“T judge so. It is an honour to the captain and | 
company both that it proves so. The provision for | 
escape in such a calamity is usually but an idle farce. 
In this case the captain declares there are boats | 
enough also. But what will they avail in such a sea | 
a3 is running now ?” 

“| am hoping that the vessel will hold out until 
calmer weather. They were pumping with a will 
when I went up on deck. I wonder if the honest 
fellow who growled at me for a land-lubber was the 
one who saved me?” 

“Saved you,” questioned Mr. Wymer, half rising 
up from the camp stool on which he was resting, 
**have you been in danger, Captain Vansittant ?” 

Algeron had not seen him before. He bowed re- 
spectfully to the pale, worn face, and in as brief words 
as possible related his adventure on deck, He saw 
the young lady shudder and clasp her hands yet closer 
on her grandfather’s arm, and was grieved to see a 
graver shadow left on all their faces, 

“Nay,” said he, gently, “I fancy that the worst 
danger is past for all of us. That the ship has not 
sunk before is pretty good proof our heroic com- 
mander has obtained control of the leak.” 

“T should think he would levy upon the passengers 
for work at the pumps. That will be something I can 
do, thank Heaven!” quoth Blennerhasset “But when 
it comes to swimming I’m a poor, miserable stick.’ 

“You know that you are to be my charge, Miss 
Wymer ?” said Algeron, ina low voice, 

Hers was still lower as she replied: 

“Yes. I thank you for your goodness. I will try 
to be as little trouble and as fearless as possible. It 
is very good in you to spare my grandfather and 
uncle such a troublesome encumbrance, and to farther 
imperil your own safety for a stranger's sake.” 

“Do not speak of it, If only I had more power,” 
he returned, regretfully. 

Here Blennerhasset plucked him by the sleeve and 
drew him a. little aside. 

“ My friend,” he whispered, “there's a word I 
want to say to you. I don’t misjudge the ciances 
before us, and I understand what is likeliest to 
happen to two worn-out old men like Tom yonder 
and me. After all it wouldn’t be so very hard for 
us to go down together, facivg death, side by side, 
hands locked in a parting clasp—not so very hard, 
you know, if it wasn’t for—Daisy yonder.” 

Here there was a little choking in the voice, and 
he paused a moment, biting his lip nervously, and 
then proceeded: 

“ There’s something on my mind that I mustn’t 
die without making known. You are young and 
vigorous, the chances are far better for you and for 
her. See, here’s something I ask you to do for me 
—ask it asa man would speaking out of his grave.” 

He drew forth from his pocket a small flat metal 
box, and pushed it hastily into the young man’s 
fiugers 

“You'll keep that carefully, and if I’m lost, and 
Tom is lost, and our darlin’ yonder is saved, you’il 
give it to her, and you'll help her to fiud the friends 
she has a right toclaim, I can trust you for it, I 
know. But if 1’m lost, and—and—” here he gulped 
down a great sob, “and Tom is saved, you'll keep 
the box yourself and say naught about it, But you'll 
watch and when poor Tom is dead, too, you'll give 
the box to Daisy; and say to her that her poor old 
uncle tried to do what he thought was best. 
Yowll remember, wou’t you?” 





“Heaven knows I will do my best, my honest 
friend, but it may be that I shall be lost ard yon 
What then about your treasure ?” answered 

deeply affected by the old soldier's 


saved. 
Algeron, 
emotion. 

“TI can write another. Itis not gold, or jewels, 
nor even a paper of any money value. And if we 
all survive you will give it back untouched.” 

“Let us pray that may be the happy solution.” 

And then they both turned back to the others, for 
a shrill cry of consternation rang out from the 
huddled group of passengers who filled up the com- 
panion-way. It was explained soon enough as the 
cold water crept in and flooded the cabin floor an 
inch deep, presently twice that much. 

Their wild cries brought the much-tired, heroic 
captain. 

“ Good people, I pray you be calm and composed. 
We are doing everything that human efforts can to 
save you. Daylight is dawning slowly and the wind 
has spent its fury. ‘The storm is certainly ended,’’ 
he shouted. 

“The storm over and we still are safe,” cried out 
a quavering voice. “ Oh, captain, Heaven bless you!” 

The poor captain turned away his face to hide 
its momentary convulsion. Hew could he tell them 
that the fatal leak was gaining in spite of all efforts, 
and that, though blue skies might bend above and 
placid waves lave around, the doomed vessel must 
go down ? 

“TIT can keep it a little longer,” he muttered 
huskily, ‘and nothing cau be done with the boats 
till daylight.” 

But it hurt him worse than the terrified cries had 
done when the poor relieved creatures began shak- 
ing each other by the hand in delirious joy, crying 
out that they were saved, saved! 

“ I want half a dozen stout men to relieve my poor 
fellows at the pump,” said the captain, beckoning to 
a group of men, and tearing himself away from the 
clinging women, “ and after them another gang.” 

“ Here, here,” came promptly from a dozen voices 
—Algeron’s and Blennerhasset’s a'uong them. 

“Yon will stay just in this spot until I come for 
you, that there may be no confusion,” spoke Algeron, 
hastily, aud he left Wymer aud his daughtor. 
“ When it is light I shali come and take you up on 
deck.” 

They both nodded assent. 

“He does not believe the danger over,” spoke 
Daisy, clasping her grandfather’s hand tight in hers. 
* Put your feet up against this chair, the water is so 
chilling.” 

“ Were you deceived, my darling?” asked he, 
mournfully. 

“I should be so glad to be,” sho sighed, and 
began repeating something softly to herself. 

Wymer bent his head closer to catch the words and 
then said, tenderly: 

“Say it aloud, my child. Let us all hear you.” 

And in her sweet, pure tones she repeated again: 

“*Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble 
and He saveth them out.of their distresses.’”’ 

“ The rest, say the rest,” spoke a tremulous voice 
from the crowd. 

And thus adjured Daisy repeated solemnly tho 
whole psalm. After that there was a deep and it 
would seem a peaceful stillness, 

What holy thoughts keep those troubled souls 
calm and resigned none could tell, but each one 
could guess from his own experience. So the day- 
light dawned upon them, and though slowly settling 
the vessel floated yet with her precious freiyht. 

The invincible captain was rigging up canvas, 

‘* We are not far from shore,” lie said, as Algeron 
came silently to his side. “Ob, for an hour of the 
poor broken engiue’s help, or for a steady wind! 
But you see it has almost died into a calm.” 

** The séa is wild enough still,” sighed Algeron. 

“ Yes, it will not be smooth again to-day,” was 
the dreary response. “ Aud the water gains, for all 
they have not ceased an instant’s stroke of the 
pumps, gains fearfully.” 

And he walked away, and cast his troubled 
glasce around the forloru scene. ‘hen he went 
down into the private cabin and returned with his 
log-book under his arm, his instruments in his hand. 
The men bad already made ready a package of pro- 
visions for either boat, and were standing by watch- 
ing their master’s face. The cabin was knee-deep 
in water, and every now and then the vessel gavea 
lurch and settled deeper and heavier. 

“It is time to leave. I huve the lives of the pas- 
sengers to think of, and not the poor ship, or I 
should sink here on her deck,” wailed the devoted 


‘seaman, dashing his rough hand across his eyes. 


“ Ho, there! let every one cume forward silently, 
and in perfect order. Stand by, boys, to lower !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” rang out cheerily from the gallant 
sailors, 

Algeron beckoned to Blenuerhasset, and placed 
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himself beside Miss Wymer and her grandfather, 
saying, softly: 

** We willall go in the same boat if possible.” 

No answer, except a trustful glance from those 
beautiful eyes, and a close pressure upon each other 
of the pale, wistful lips. 

Behind them came a press of frantic, frightened 
creatures, 

“ Let us go in the first boat. We must goin the 
first boat,” they cried. 

But then, when the boat, though lowered with as 
much care and deliberateness as fora pleasure row, 
swamped and sent the sailors who were seeking to 
guide it scattering upon the foaming waves, there 
was a wail of new terror. 

One of tle sailors wentdown without a cry, and 
was seen nu more. ‘The other three came up, swam 
to the boat, and with herculean efforts rigtted it. 
The oars had gone, but others were lowered to them, 
and then began the trying ordeal of lowering the 
passengers. 

The captain’s stern authority checked much of 
their selfish lawlessness, but the scene was sicken- 


£. 

“We will wait for the next boat,’’ said Algeron, 
calmly, trying to shield his sensitive companion from 
the awful sights. 

The long-boat, under charge of the second officer, 
was pushed off carefully. It needed all their skill to 
keep it from swamping again aud again, so violent 
still was the upheaving of the waves. 

The officer in charge gave a sudden warning cry 
and flung out his arms towards the captain, who, 
turning still ghastlier pale, called out: 

“Lower the other boats. Lower away, I say— 
both of them.” 

Every one understood that the doomed craft had 
but a few minutes longer before sinking, and every 
one stepped forward, hanging upon the master’s 
commands even now with the anguish of mingled 
hope and despair. 

Algeron sent down Wymer first, and then Blen- 
nerhasset, before he himself, supporting tle speech- 
less Daisy, took his turn. It was now for the first 
time that Amri, the Hindoo, appeared in ‘his sight. 
Darting past Algeron, he crowded his way to the 
stern of the cutter,and curled himself up there, his 
face livid, his white teeth chattering with fear. The 
captain was the last to leave the vessel, but the 
moment he was in the boat was pushed off. Every 
wave that came broke over the frail boat and deluged 
its occupants. But even the women forgot to think 
of the discomfort at that terrible moment. Every 
one knew the vital urgency of getting away from the 
fatal whirlpool the sinking ship was sure to make. 

Safely out of its reach, they watched with fasci- 
nating horror when the gallant craft made the dire- 
ful pluuge. 

‘be captain covered his face, and groaned aloud. 
And for ten minutes there was no word spoken, But 
their still dangerous condition prohibited further in- 
dulgence of unavailing grief. A great wave pour- 
ing over them and nearly capsizing the boat drew 
the captain’s thoughts once niore to the tinier craft 
still left to his command, 

“There are too many on the starboard ‘side,” he 
said; “ let two cross to the other side.” 

The command was obeyed, and by the movement 
Awri, the Hindoo, came beside Algeron, The other 
boats were waiting within hailing distance, and the 
chief officer called : 

“ Which way shall we steer, captain ? 
my compass overboard,” : 

Rising carefully and steadying himself against the 
shoulders of those next to him, the captain pointed 
across the water, while he shouted back : 

“ Yonder must be the nearest land. Let us lead 
the way, and, if possible, let the other boats keep in 
sight of us.” 

Another huge billow came leaping toward them, 
and seemed to break after the fashion of a water 
spout, washing off half of those clinging to the star- 
board rail, among the number Wymer and his grand- 
daughter. 

Algeron echoed poor Blennerhasset’s cry, and 
spraug over unbesitatingly, supporting Daisy’s help- 
less figure as it rose to the surface, and handing it 
to the arms outstretched for it the moment the boat 
reached him, In thesame manner he assisted Mr, 
Wymer and another of the hapless victims of the 
catastrophe back to their places, and then clambered 
in exhausted with his efforts. 

“That is an experiment we cannot afford to re- 
peat,” quoth the captain, grimly. ‘‘ Now, my 
hearties, pull away with a will. I'll promise you the 
help of a little canvas if there’s any wind in that 
cloud over there, We must work while we have 
strength, for weakness soon comes under such a sun 
as we shall have beating on us by mid-day, When 
auy of you are spent another must take his place. 
We are all working hands iu this crew.” 


I have lost 





And rallying out of his own dejection the noble 
commander did his best to encourage and cheer the 
drooping hearts about him, 

Alas, forlorn and miserable enough they were full 
soon. Drenched with the water, benumbed by the 
cramped position, forebodings grew upon the most 
cheerful spirit when the long, torturing day, and the 
still longer night, dragged away and the gray of a 
second dawn broke upon them still becalmed and 
with only a waste of water flowing to meet the eye 
on every side. What seemed to add blacker horror, 
they had lost sight of the other boats, and their water 
had given out. The brave captain concealed his own 
dismay and worked himself at the oars lustily, pro- 
mising to show them land before another nightfall. 
At length when nearly exhausted with the sickness 
of hope deferred, they were almost delirious with joy 
in finding a gray line extending between sea and 
sky. . Fortune, as if tired of smiting them, sent like- 
wise a rising breeze, and spreading their little sheet 
~ canvas the boat flew onward impelled with new 
life, 

Before nightfall, as the captain had promised, they 
were kneeling in frantic thanksgiving on the land. 
They had only time to find the water, for which they 
were famishing, and to make hasty exploration over 
what seemed an uninhabited island ere night wrapped 
them in darkness. 

The wise captain, thoughtful for the exposure to 
miasma of the enfeebled frames, had gathered them 
all at some little distance from the landing-place, on 
the highest land he could find, and there had made a 
rude encampment, Welcome indeed was even such 
primitive shelter to the worn-out survivors of the 
wreck, It was not strange they slept long and late, 
and that the sun was shining down upon them broad 
and full when their leader called them by a great 
shout of tumultuous joy. 

“ A sail! a sail!” he cried, 

And every one started up wide awake, and fol- 
lowed his pointing finger, end saw the white-winged 
ship gliding along across the blue water beyond. 

“ Hasten, let us take to the boat. We can raise 
our signal for relief and sail out to meet her !"’ cried 
the captain, jubilantly. ‘Our troubles are ended 
now.” 

He led the way down to the beach, while the rest 
of the company came hurrying after with new life and 
vigour, 

Suddenly the captain gave one loud, fierce yell. 
Had he taken leave of his senses after enduring 
bravely their terrible experience just now on the eve 
of safety ? 

Those who saw the wild consternation and direful 
wrath of the captain’s face shudderingly accepted 
this belief. But the next moment, coming down to 
the water’s edge, they joined in his howl of despair- 
ing rage. 

The boat was gone, was even then just in view, 
its white sail set, and its black line gliding like a 
fairy over the distant waves, pennant waviug, signal- 
flag flying. 

‘he captain chanced to have his pocket-telescope 
with him, he raised it, and gazed long and steadily. 

“It is but a single man! By Heaven, what traitor 
have we brought away from a watery grave? Is he 
a fiend? He has taken from us all means of escape 
from this dreary spot, my instruments, the charts— 
everything. Now may Heaven have mercy upon 

we 

“ Perhaps he has gone to hail the ship, to bring it 
to our relief,” ventured one, ‘it is too horrible to 
believe that he would deliberately ieave us to our 
fate.” 

‘ Build a bonfire on the upper crag. Some of you 
sailors climb the tallest tree, and hang out a signal of 
some sort,’’ vociferated the captain, fiercely. “ [ can- 
not believe there was any good intent in such a dia- 
bolical movement. How dared he take the boat 
without leave from me? Who is he?” 

The forlorn little company gatiered together and 
scanned each other’s faces. All were there, but one. 
“* Who can it be ?” questioned one and another, 

It was Daisy Wymer who gave the explanation. 

“TI know, oh, I know,” she cried, “it is the strange, 
dark-faced young man. I remember him well 
because I have seen him in Calcutta, and he always 
frightened me. Uncle, you know I told you of that 
bold intruder who gave me such alarm. I recog- 
nized him on board the steamer, but could not speak 
of it. Itis he, oh, I am sure he has not gone for any 
good.” 

It waseven so. By one bold stroke Amri had in- 
sured his first move. 

Wildly and prayerfully the straining eyes on the 
shore watched the boat gain the ship. Alas, there 
was no sign of her heeding their signal, or making 
any movement for their relief! Many flung them- 
selves in frantic despair upou the ground, others 
hid their faces, and a few prayed softly. Ouly the 
captain, standing bolt upright, his dark, wrathful face 





upturned to the sky, his clenched hand shaken after 
the vanished sail, cried with, a fierce oath: 
“Only let me live to meet that man again!” 
(To be continued.) 








THE EARLIEST SIGN OF CONSUMPTION. 

A QUICK pulse and a short breath, continuing for 
weeks together, is the great alarum-bell of incipient 
consumption ; if these symptoms are attended with a 
gradual falling off in flesh in the course of months 
there is no rational cause for doubt, although the 
hack of a cough may never have been heard. Under 
such circumstances there ought not to be an hour’s 
delay in taking competent medical advice, 

The vast mass of consumptives die not far from 
the age of twenty-five, and this in connection with 
another fact, that cousumption is several years in 
running its course, suggests one of the most import- 
ant practical conclusions yet announced, to wit: In 
the large majority of cases the seeds of consumption 
are sown between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
oneyears, when the steadily excited pulse and the 
easily accelerated breathing may be readily detected 
by an intelligent and observant parent, and should 
be regarded as the knell of death if not arrested, and 
it can be easily and uniformly done, for the spirometer 
will demonstrate the early danger, and the physician 
will be at no loss to mark out the remedy. 

The quick pulse and short breath go together; 
rather “ easily put out of breath” is the more com- 
mon and appropriate expressiun. Ordinarily persous 
breathe once while the pulse beats four times; this 
is an approximate average, a general result. A per- 
son in health breathes seventeen times in a minute, 
and during that time the pulse numbers sixty-eight 
strokes. A person decidedly consumptive breathes 
from twenty to twenty-four times in a minute, the 
pulse being proportionately rapid. A man whose 
pulse is among the nineties, with a breathing which 
corresponds, lasting for weeks, may with great uni- 
formity be pronounced to have unmistakeable con- 
sumption. Even here, however, the permanent arrest 
of the disease is quite a probable thing if men could 
only be induced to act wisely, promptly aud euer- 
getically. But unfortunately such is not the case; 
nine out of ten are led away with the hope that it 
may be something else, that is only bronciitis, and 
this is confirmed in their own judgment by two facts 
—they have no pain in the breast, and they triumph- 
antly strike upon it with their whole force, as a de- 
monstration of the soundness of the lungs; and 
this other feeling, equally fallacious, comes to their 
aid, the promiuent trouble is a mere tickling at the 
bottom of the neck, at the little hollow there. They 
should remember that no bronchia are there; itis the 
windpipe. Bronchitis is situated in the branches 
of the windpipe, and it begius to divide into brauches 
below that spot. That little hollow place is the 
telegraphic station, as well for the distant lungs as 
the bronchia. The news comes from afar; that is 
the point of enunciation only. Itis the news of 
mischief in the lungs, that something is there which 
requires removal, which is working harm and may 
breed death ; aud it does breed death. That very 
tickling at the little hollow, exciting cough for 
months together, is the forerunner of consumption 
in perhaps, at a moderate calculation, four times out 
of five. 

If a person could be amused at such a serious 
symptom, the physician would be at the very indif- 
ferent, unconcerned air and tone and gesture with 
which the patient often announces this symptom, 
“ Doctor, I have bronchitis, I believe, a trifling little 
tickling at the bottom of the throa’ here; I wish you 
would give me something to take itaway. I’m not 
ill at all, I feel as well as [ever did in my life, all 
except this kind of itching here.” Upon a close 
cross-questiouing, a large amount of undiscovered 
truth wiil be elicited in almost every instance of 
symptoms dated many months and even years before. 
li then, a patient for himself, or for Lis child, has 
any apprehension of the disease, let the family 
physician be requested to notice the pulse with care 
and accuracy, at different hours of the day, not 
within half an hour of active exercise, or withia two 
hours aftera regular meal, and if the invariablg 
report be preteruatural excitement there is ground 
for alarm, in proportion to the intensity of that 
excitement. W. W. 


Do Not Poison Younc Hearts.—Never try to 


poison a young heart. Never tell it of life’s sorrows 
and crimes befure experience has come with its cruel 
teaching. ‘Too soon we all must learn that goodness 
dwells not in every man, and that there is treachery 
and duplicity in many a heart; but let those fresh 
enough, pure enough, sweet enough to believe in 
angels keep their faith as long as possible. Let 
them be happy too. Never darken their lives with 
sad revelations. We are none of us free from care 
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while he glanced over at the widow, whose eyes 


“Or,” he continued, ‘it is pleasant to sit in a 
dormer window and watch the'moon at tbe full sailing 
amongst the clonds majestically. Onekuows how to 


514 
; ns — 
toolong. If all women are not models of innocence, 
what good will it do the boy to know it? If all men | spake again. 
are not faithful lovers and busbands, why should you 
force the truth upon a lovinggirl? ‘The very know- 
ledge of crime sometimes sullies the soul. ‘The 


longer one is kept ignorant of it, the more likely is 
that oue to be permanently good and innocent. 
Sentence or Marsuat Bazartns.—From all ac- 
counts it appears that the sentence which has de- 
prived Marshal Bazaine of his liberty for the next 
twenty years is to be carried out with all scrupulous- 
ness. ‘lhe prisoner occupies the very room in which 
the Mau with the Iron Mask languished so many years, 
and from the window over which the unknown pri- 
soner flung into the sea the silver plate on which he 
had previously scratched his name and _ history. 
Bazaine now cootemplates Cannes, and theluxuriantly 
covered hills of Cannet, backed by the splendour of 
the Alps. It is a lofty apartment, and not uearly so 
uncomfortable as might be expected, for it containsa 
fireplace and a large window, the latter grated, how- 
ever, with three strong iron bars. ‘The prisoner has 
been allowed a servant, a medical man when neces- 
sary, anda priest, for whom an altar has been erected, 
according to some accounts, at the end of the narrow 
passage from which the cell opens. The prisoner 
may be daily seen pacing up and down on the little 
terrace near his rcoin in the fortress, and even. that 
he is allowed to do only at stated hours. He has his 
son, a little boy of seven years, with him, and Colonel 
Villette, his faithful friend and companion, who has 
given in his resignation in order that he may remain 
with his former commander. Madame la Marechale 
is in Cannes with her ‘other child. The fort is garri- 
ray by two companies of the 111th Regiment of the 
ine. 





BETSEY BOBBETT. 


My! but Mrs. Betsey Bobbett was a merry little 
widow. She walked as though she was moved by 
steel springs, especially if Squire Wilkins happened 
to be passing her house. If she-saw him driving by 
in his gig she was sure to be busy at the front win- 
dow, picking an imaginary dead leaf off the rose- 
geranium, or culling a spray of mignonette to fasten 
among her bonny brown curls. Sometimes she would 
be coming round the house, and she would flirt her 
ruffles in a way to show the ‘broidered hems of her 
marvellously dainty skirts and the trimmest of all 
prettily-arched ankles. 

Betsey was artful, and it was certain that she had 
laid her plans to captivate the village squire. Her 
brother thought so—he wasan old bachelor who lived 
with her—and all the trouble Ira knew was the fear 
that Betsey would marry and his cozy relations be 
broken up. He embraced every opportunity to say 
something against every marriageable widower: or 
susceptible bachelor in the neighbourhood. 

“No, I don’t like the looks o’ Squire Wilkins, no 
how,” he said one evening, as he leaned back in his 
chair at the tea-table. “Them deep, up-and-down 
wrinkles tween his eyebrows are enough for me; 
when you sce them on anybody's face you may look 
out for ill-nature and a cross, fault-finding disposi- 
tion. But where they run this way,” and he arched 
his eyebrows up until his skinny-looking forehead 
Jay all in deep furrows ploughed horizontally, “why, 
then you may expect a good-natured man, not fault- 
finding nor hard to please.” 

“It’s nothing to me who's ill-tempered or who has 
wrinkles, I’m sure,” said Betsey, smiling demurely ; 
“ but I never believed much in sigus. You know 
our old grandmother Tresway was as full of con- 
trariness as the old fellow himself, and people looked 
in her smooth face, as placid as a china doll’s, and 
they called hera saint. You remember how she 
used to throw the tea-pot, or the boot-jack, oy any- 
thing that came in her way, at us young ones ?” 

And so the talk of the brother and sister drifted on 
until it ran into the past, and they both talked of 
old times and half-forgotten adventures, and they 
spent a very pleasant evening together, as they 
usually did. 

The next evening, just after dusk, the squire called 
and stayed an hour or so. He had not intended 
stopping long—just ran in to see how Ira mauaged 
to keep his potatoes all tle winter—he’d never had 
luck keeping his,somehow, Ira hastily told him, 
secretly hoping that he’d go home immediately, but 
the squire was in no hurry. 

They talked election news, and discussed the can- 
didates, and yet the squire lingered. He was 





building a new house, with two dormer windows. 
He said “dormer windows were so charming to sit in 
aud watch the sun set inthe summer evenings when 
the mellow light fringed all the hills with glory.” 
Here he rau his hands into his pockets and then 
ploughed his fingers through his well-dyed, ambrosial 
locks, aud then fell to stroking his sooty black beard, 


valuea friend at sucha time ;” and he rolled up his 
eyes and stroked on leisurely, while he sighed. 

* Yes,” said Ira, thinking that he ought tosay some- 
thing to show himself an appreciative listener. 

“I've not plauned yet how I’ll have my upper 
rooms divided off, 1 want them handy aud to be as 
large as possible,’’ aud he cast-his round white orbs 
up to the ceiling, thinking that he looked like a poet 
whose eyes were in a “fine frenzy rolling.” 

“This is fine October weather,” said the widow, 
tossing back ber curls-and roeking gently to and fro, 
giving her head just motion enough to swing the 
glittering pendants in her ears and make them catch 
the light of the lamp-and sparkle there most be witch- 
ingly. Oh, it was a captivating little artful move, 
and it worked like a charm. The squire’s heart 
melted like butter. 

Her hands lay prettily in her lap; she continued: 
“Talways think of what the poct:sang of October. 
He says; 
“There is a vigour iu the air 
That brings such tight to heart and eye 
As came not with the summer glow 
Of days gone by.” 

She recited it rather mournfully, and raised her 
voice at the end of each line until she came to the 
last, and she gradually let it die away in a whisper. 
Ira was growing uneasy at the sentimental turn 
matters were taking, aad thinking of hospitality, he 
said: 

“Suppose we have something in the shape of 
upper?” 

“No, Ithank you; I ate @ hearty dinner this 
evening,” said the visitor, “Now my family room 
is a trifle larger than this,”” he continued, and he 
looked all around the room scratinizingly. 

Ira stood his ground and managed to say something 
every time the visitor spoke; he was determined 
that he shouldn’t have an opportunity to talk senti- 
ment to Betsey, for if he did, Heaven knows where 
it would end. ‘There was this well-to-do widower, 
a good provider, oaly.two ebildren, rich aud looking | 
about for a partner to share his joys aud his sorrows, 
There was his sister Betsey, only just turned thirty- 
three, neat, handsome, smart as a cricket and a 
widow for eighteen months and over, and why 
shouldn’t she marry again? .But he couldn’t.live in 
the same house with this man and Betsey, even if 
they wanted him to. He thought, and thought, and 
scratched his head over the problem, and his lower 
jaw fell, and for twodays he pondered sorrowfully 
over this new dilemma. 

One day Betsey was going over to her cousin’s 
avd Ira was to keep house and to have the tea- 
kettle boiling at five o’clock ia the evening, 

Now, nobody would guess what an ugly thing he 
did in herabsence. Ok, the selfish old churl was 
driven to it! He kuew it wasn’t manly or kind, but 
how could he give up his cozy quarters and see 
Betsey’s smiles lavished upon auother? 

Poor fellow, he arrainged himself, and while under 
indictment he said; 

“ Now, Ira Joseph, you know very well that you 
are the viciousest mortal that ever lived, but some- 
thing must be done. You don't want to be set adrift 
and be compelled to try the realities of a cruel world 
that always was hard on orphans.and poor folks!” 

Ira often dwelt with pathos on the fact of his 
being an orphan. He was not a very tender orphan, 
being in his forty-seventh year; but that is the way 
with some people, they will howl over one-old time, 
bygone sorrow all through their lives, 

lra knew that Madam Wilkins, deceased, had 
been a very pink of a housekeeper, and the bereft 
husband thought this requirement the one thing 
needful in a wife. Of course her successor must be 
all she had been. 

After Betsey had been gone an hour or two 


Wilkins, and seated himself on the work-bench and 
commenced playing with the little curly shavings, 

The widower came up presently and began show- 
ing him round and through the house very 
courteously. When they were upstairs Ira said: 

“You ought to have your rooms diviced off 
like my sister Betsey has; I think hers are very 
convenient.” 

“I wish I had the plan of her rooms,” said the 
widower, brightening up as though the idea tanta- 
lized him. 

“Get a rule and came right over along with me; 
there’s nobody at home.to-day, and we'll have full 
p.ss-ssion ourselves.” 

So the two men trudged off together to Betsey’s 
little rose-covered cottage on the edge of the village. 





Now I don’t want to insinuate, but I verily believe 





Ira walked leisurely over to the new house of Squire. 


that Ira Joseph, the selfish old bachelor brother, has 
been all through Rose Cottage, just trying how badly 
he coald tumble together the contents, and what a 
suspicion he could cast upon that little housekeeper, 
Betsey. In the pantry the doors of the cupboard 
stood staring wide open, showing a heterogeneous 
mess of cold boiled cabbage, pork, fish, turnips, 
pickles, cakes, broken pies, dry bread, etc., ete. The 
doors of the clothespress stood ajar, and bonnets, hats, 
hose, gaiters, gowns and slippers were thrown pro- 
miscuously together in tumbled heaps—dirty and 
clean, broken and whole, all just as though tumbled 
out of a rag-pedlar’s waggon in @ hurricane. The sit- 
ting-room was in prime disorder, a basket of walauts 
aud a plate of apples with peelings and cores among 
them occupied a place in the middle of the table. But 
her bed-room was the worst. The bed was not made ; 
on one post hunga nightcap (it wasn’t hers—Ira must 
have put his there), it was made of red flannel, with- 
out a hem or biading, the back part of it was puokered 
all up by a string run in it. On another post bung an old 
hoop-skirt that looked as if it had come out.of Noah’s 
ark after doing good service for Noah’s wife and his 
sons’ wives. Stockings lay scattered about, aad 
shoes just as they had been kicked off, and all the 
et-cetera of a bed-room, iu a dilapidated condition, Ira 
acted very naturally, just as if everything was right 
and not uousual. 

“ Now, sir, this bed-room is a good size, about 
square, I should think,” said the unimpressible Ira, 
taking the rule and beginning to measure from the 
wall right opposite the bed ; “‘ take the measure and 
see for yourself,” and he handed it to the bereft 
widower, 

He took it and continued on with the same mea- 
surement that Ira had commenced. Oi course it ran 
under the bed. Now, beds will get dirty uuder them. 
I don’t know what's the reason, but the first sign of 
disorder in a bed-room begins with a fluffiness on the 
carpet under it. Then all women know what a 
glorious receptacle “under yon bed” is for shoes, 
boxes, and anything one wants to put out of sight 
“just for a little while.” Good housekeepers some- 
times so far depart from their integrity as to let things 
get untidy in their bed-rooms, It is not for us to say 
whether Betsey Bobbett’s bed-room was generally 
tidy or not. 

Dreadful, wasn’t it? that jast while the widower 
was down on all fours away back under the bed among 
feathers and straw and boxes aud bundles and other 
things, a patting little trip was heard ruuning up the 
stairs, as light as a kitten’s springy step, and who 
should come bounding into the room, curls a-flying 
pec pyes sparkling and cheeks aglow, but Betsey her- 

ft 


“Oh, good Heavens!” she screamed, as one glance 
of her eye took in. the whole scene. 

Ira was standing leaning over, anxidusly watching 
the measurer, who was under the bed, save that his 
legs were, visible, or as much of themas wore boots. 

“ What does this mean, I should like to. know?” 
she said, in a shrill voice, holding up both trembling 
hands as though aghast with horror. 

The widower came hastily out, crab style, from 
among the débris, with his hair all pushed the wrong 
way, and the tail. of his coat turned up over his back. 
He made a great clang and clatter and noise, and dis- 
arranged the hidden things generally ; but he got out 
at last, and tried to look like a man who had been 
following a legitimate calling. 

“ Now, I say no gentleman will enter a lady’s pri- 
vate room under such circumstances,” said she, look- 
ing at the measuring-rule; “and especially in her 
absence! It’s horrible; it’s awful!” and the poor 
little thing clapped her hands up to her face and 
sobbed hysterically. 

“ He only wanted to measure the rooms before he 
planned his,” said the brother, in a cringing voice, 
looking at his sister, and feeling really sorry that 
matters had taken such an unfavourable turn. 

His plan had worked well, but hadu’t stopped there; 
it had gone on working; and he couldn’t see, as he 
stood there scratching his head, where the mischief 
would end. 

“I regret exceedingly, Mrs. Bobbett, that I have 
subjected myself to your displeasure,” said the dis- 
coufited widower, twisting his fingers together, and 
looking very miserable and red-faced. 

* Well, don’t stand here, then! Go home where 
you belong; and you needu’t be a bit surprised, sir, 
if I have you up at the next sessions,” said the in- 
censed widow, her eyes flashing fire. 

“ Where in the world did this old thing come from, 
I'd like to know ?” she shrieked out, seizing hold of 
the funuy flannel night-cap that was perched up on 
top of the footpost, and she gaye it a vicious jerk, 
breaking the string that held in pucker the back part 
of it, and it slipped down over the post. Enraged, 
sha pulled at it violently, tore it off, and, twisting it 
up ina little wad, threw it at the widower’s head. 
“Get out I say, both of you!” and she stamped her 
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little foot very much in earnest, and followed them 


to the head of the stairs. 


“Mrs, Bobbett, my dear woman,” began the 


widower, apologetically. 


“ Away with you, don’t you goto Mrs. Bobbetting 
me!” said she, and she made the dearest little fist, 


which she extended in the direction of his face. 
He dodged his head, as if a wasp was coming tha 
way, and the two men shambled off downstairs. 


She lay prone on the floor, in her dire distress, and 
cried “rivers of tears,” tears of sorrow and mortifi- 
cation and anger and spite and grief and disap- 
pointment. But time brought an end to her agony— 
she grew calm and her sorrow was of the subdued 


kind, 


While she lay on the floor Ay Mg 
was lying qn the floor too, down in sitting-~room, 
and he was giving expression to the exultation that 


lifted him higher than he had ever been before. 


No danger now, be thought, of the poor orphan, 
ing t ut house and home, to 


. “ Ob, that wasxich? 
‘but, oh! didn’t her blaze, and her cheeks glow! 

fury,” andin his irrepres- 
he. beat his breast and shook 


Tra Joseph, being turned out of 

makexeom —— Wilkins. 
“Sold! sold!” he 

she 

sible exuberanee of j 


his head and acted @ crazy man, 


We don’t know how the brother and sister settled 
good frien deagain, but weknow | He 
it to be the case,.and that they live. er mere | 


the affair and became. 


that in all their passage through the crowded streets 
no one turned, no one appeared to notice them or the 
steaming horses which tore along the streets, and 
though they passed hundreds on foot and in vehicles 
of every sort, not a sound was heard, and the fixst 
that struck upon Aven’sear was the voice of the 
registrar, questioning them as they stood before him 
t | to be made one. 

It was all like a wild dream, and when the cere- 
mony, if one it could be called, was over, Avon asked 
himself why was it that bis heart felt heavier than 
befere—why was it? ‘Well, ono reasom might be 


coy maiden. Her hands he clasped. His arms en- 
civeled her neck. Butnow all seemedreversed, Wasa 
it her intense loveat their wonderful reunion whieh 
made her passionate love irresistible? Be it what it 
might, Avon’s heart felt heavier than ever it had 
| done before ag he handed his bride into the elose 
earriage at the door which had replaced the skeleton 
one of their mad drive. He asked no quesitions ; he 
<comiine in her hands; whither they wemtheecared 


The strange he was unable to conquer was 
80 apparent Lenten could not but aew i, 


“ Avon,” she said, throwing her arma about his 
neck, “ don’tJove me now. Why ieit® What 
have I tounake you so chan 


that the Leonora he had loved se madly had beer a. 





“ Body and soul you are united !” 

He saw the fiend’s hand approach his own, he 
felt her hot breath on his cheek, when, with one wild 
shriek of horror he dashed through the crowding 
demens, and, reckless of all consequences, sprang 
through the window. ; 

Wher he came to his senses, he was lying on a bed 
in am hospital. He had fallen from a window, they 
told him, and freotured an arm. He was helpless 
and broken in spirit by the overwhelming horror 
| which had assailed him. 

While be lay in that state a deep sigh struck upon 
his ear. Whence did it come? Was it from that 
still, silent figure by bis pallet. The last horrible 
vision seemed to fade away before that placid form. 
| “Leonora!” he whispered. “Is ityou? Do we 
. weet again 2” 

“For awhile, Avon,” was the anewen “I have 
— the right to nurse you new, for the last 


“Qh, no, no, Leonora, it cannot, it mame mot be— 
we must never part more!” 

& 

<a er for ewer, Avon. Hughexrame ghall be 

And the soft, gentle hand was leiden his hip, while 
the other drow the.eurtain arownd lim, tec 

Weeks he lay theve, still nursed and soothed by his 
sad, pationt love, and as strength retuned the vigour 


80 
turnediam@ looked in the fage.ao close to hie jel peuth asserted its right to love and-belowed again; 
own. Whetweaitthat made himshudderand draw jut ever between that return of affegtien rose the 


i she “smi 4 . 
swings ber tesageathe teatehngiaanieadideast, ing. Thwas Leonora’s tilt} ‘“iNever, Avon. All thatis pask, you must not 
as the days are long. in feature-andtimt—but the expression! A wild, al- | speak of it even. I dare not diston to,xou.” 

Squire Wilkins married that red-headed widow, | most d esmesiia the eyes whose softness had| Amd a day came.et, last when the begpital was no 
with the lame bey, who used to live on. the farm he | been so With.difficulty:he,loosened the arms. | loager a refuge for him, and he wemtforth. Dut be- 
sold, after he eame to the village. She and Mrs. | around him,en@ eheemk back inte the farther corner | fare-the day arrived Leoners had quitied her place by 
Bobbett are firm friends, and they gossip and eip tea | of the earings. hie bedside, with but one, given, that they 
together in thesummerevenings, andsee a greatdeal| “Weereet home,” she uttered, at length, 1 they bad parted that 


of comfort. We don't know whether the squixe 
Rose Cottage-or not, 


planned his rooms.after those im; 

but we think by the:twinkleiim his: 

often laughs overthe 

ing under the bed of the widow, Betsey Bobhett. 
RB, 


A JOURNEY BY RAIL. 


—_—_ > 
CHAPTER VII. 


Tu almost sadness which for a moment had ap- 
peared to operate upon Leonora passed away, anda 
wild flightiness of manner succeeded it, which 
seemed to increase as they flew onwards. And now 
¢he scene changed. The wild overhanging roads 
existed no more; the burning gorse, the river—all 
had given place to the species.of cultivation which 
speaks of the neighbourhood of London, 

Gradually the day had been growing older, and 
now distinctly could be heard ten o’clock striking 
from various churches, Leonora turned towards him. 

* You are prepared, Avon,” she solemnly said, 
“are you not—to ratify all the promises you have 
made me?” 

“ Which do you mean, Leonora ?” 

“To make me yours, as binding as law can make 
us one ?”’ 

“Am I not yours?” he answered, ‘ You know I 
shall know neither security nor peace till you are 
mine beyond the power of fate to part us again.” 

“Tt shall be so,” she returned, “All hag been 
prepared and provided for. We were forced to wait 
antil the hour when our union might be effected.” 

“ Who has arranged for it ?” he asked, in amaze- 
ment. 

“One as deeply interested in my happiness as 
yourself.” 

“ But who could do it but myself?” 
“You will see, Avon; rest satisfied. 
will be neglected to biud us to each other.” 

“ But not,” he said, “ at that church where I lost 
you?” 

* No,” she answered, while a shudder perceptibly 
passed over her frame. ‘* Not in church—it cannot 
be there.” 

“ But where then ?” 

“There are laws which bind as safely as those of 
thechurch, Avon. Remember, our case is one which 
will not brook curious questionings, The registrar 
asks little—all is arranged there.” 

Bewildered, he asked himself how this could have 
been settled without any steps taken by himself; but 
if it ‘had been so securely arranged that without 
farther delay Leonora might become his he was but 
too happy at the thought, 

In all cases of intense feeling silence is the best 
interpreter, and from that moment nothing farther 
passed between the lovers, who sat with hands 
clasped together till their strange conveyance stopped 
before a door. 

Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance was 








Nothing 


eravel- 


“FT bid weleome. Once I might have 
cnenenghataia ts you. You will remember what I 
said to you in our drive. I bade you fly. J loved 
and pitied you then, I would have sacrificed another's 
; to save you. Now your evident repulsion 
[eantinme athena bid you welcome. Come and 
see to what!” 

The same strange power which had propelled him 
onwards still forced him to follow her as she alighied 
from the carriage, the door of which appeared to have 
opened noiselessly of itself, 

A loud, thundering summons at the hall-door of the 
house fell from Leonora’s hand, and even that failed 
to still the peals of wild laughter evidently emanat- 
ing from within. 

‘We are expected and welcome,” she said, turning 
towards Avon. 

As she spoke the hall-door swung open, but no one 
appeared, and so they passed in. 

With a loud clash it closed behind them, and Avon 
heard the heavy bolts shot forward. He was a pri- 
soner—that he felt, but to whom? He was not left 
long in doubt. 

The wild shouts of laughter pealed once more down 
the wide stone stairs, then came a force, an invisible 
force, which lifted him up the stairs, onwards like fly- 
ing, amidst almost dense darkness, with this up- 
roarious mirth approaching nearer and nearer. 

At last a door burst open before him. Dazzling 
lights were within the roon—hundreds of figures ap- 
peared dancing, whirliog, laughing and shrieking in 
the wildest confusion, 

In a moment all ceased. A passage was opened 
by the groups breaking right and left, and down the 
centre approached two figures. They were those of 
Leonora and Schwartz Brandt. The only sound was 
that of dried bones rattling as they came towards him. 
Avon endeavoured to cover his face with both 
hands, but he was powerless to raise them. 

“ Welcome!” cried the too-well-remembered tones 

of the wizard. “ Welcome to my home and my daugh- 
ter! You have wedded her, she is yours body and 

soul for ever!” 

“Body and soul for ever!” rang in his ears from 

hundreds of shrill voices. 

The false Leonora, the fiend which had assumed 

her shape, drew near and strove to clasp him in her 

arms. 

Oh, how could he ever have mistaken that awful 

countenance for Leonora’s? 

The fiend was let loose upon it now, and Avon 

shrank in horror away from the thing—being he 

could not term it—which he had just registered a 

vow to love and_protect. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Schwartz Brandt, shaking his 

skeleton hand at him. “You thought you had 

escaped my revenge, did you not? Who is the 


stronger now? Ha! Take your wife. Sie has been 
a good daughter to me, I give her freely to you. 
Body aud soul you are united!” 

Again the bride endeavoured to seize his arm, while 


should meet again, meas 
last night when they met in the park, namely, at the 
door of thechurschenthe ebureb, it will be remembered 
whore he, stoodafter-her disappearance when Gould 
came up and found bim, 

The day and evening came, and, true to his tryst 
beneath the church porch he stood, watching for the 
one who did not come. 

All through the long dark night he waited and 
waited. Once he felt as it were a cold, trembling 
hand grasp his own, while the pressure faded away 
beneath the breath of a deep sigh, but no voice an- 
swered his call, no figure approached. 

Morning broke at last, after that long, dreary 
night, and still he stood like a statue on the steps of 
that church, watching the doors which at their last 
meeting there had opened and closed uvon Leonora. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Busy day arrived at last, and with it carriage 
after carriage drove up to the door of the church. 
The doors opened wide and the wedding guests 
passed in, and with them Avon, yet he felt that 
Leonora could not be there in all that gaiety, never- 
theless he passed in. 

“The bride, the bride !”” was murmured around, 
and the crowd parted to let her pass. 

Strange to say, alone and unsupported she ad- 
vanced from the vestry closely veiled, but the wreath 
which she wore was not composed of orange flowers, 
but was made of everlasting, golden-coloured ones, 
while clusters of the same looped up the folds of 
her rich dress. 

Stately and cold as marble she moved forward 
towards the altar. 

A deathlike shiver passed through Avon’s veins. 
Was it only a likeness ? Was it reality ? Beside the 
bride knelt Schwartz Brandt, the wizened old man! 
Avon strove to speak, cry, move, to make even a 
motion with his hand to tell the guests, the officiat- 
ing clergyman, the bride herself, that such a union 
was monstrous and impossible, that the being be- 
side her was a disembodied spirit, and the ceremony 
sacrilegious, 

He tried to shriek it forth, but no words came, 
He felt the heat drops coursing down his frame, 
they dropped from his brow, yet he could not 
articulate. He heard the shrill treble voice say, 
‘*T will,” and then came the low, toneless one which 
repeated the words. 

Voice came at last. 

“Leonora,” he cried, stretching forth his arms, 

but he had no power to move. ‘Leonora, mine, 

only mine!” he cried, in anguish of heart. 

She raised her veil, turned and looked at him, and 
he saw the big tears rolling down her marble cheeks, 

Better have known her dead. 

“ Mine !”’ whispered the shrill treble voice in his 

ear. “Minenow! Ihave my revenge. My heart 

bled in the snow—your father’s deed; hers bleeds 

now in her warm bosom.” 

He felt the cold, spectral hand grasp his chest to 





the chorus of wild laughter united with shouts pro- 
claimed : 





suffocation, his pulses stood still, and he fell sense- 
less to the ground. 
When he awoke ali had passed away; days had 
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elapsed and he found himself far from the agonizing 
scene and gazing at Leonora through the bars of a 
cell. She was in a madhouse, mad, hopelessly mad. 
He strove to make her comprehend him, he tried to 
attract even a glance, but-—— 
* * * * 

I had read thus far in the manuscript when we 
stopped at a station. A man looked into the car- 
riage, a porter opened the door. 

* TI beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the man, “ but 
have you been alone all the way ?”’ 

‘** No,” L replied, “‘a gentleman got out at Slongh.” 

The questioner asked for a description of my 
fellow traveller, which unhesitatingly I gave, some- 
thing told me | ought to do so, yet I was scarcely 
prepared for the truth, despite the wild tale I kad 
perused. 

‘“That unfortunate gentleman,” said the other, 
**has escaped from the asylum, he is hopelessly de- 
ranged, I must return at once.” 

‘** Would it not be well to telegraph to Slough ?” 
I said, stepping out, quickly. ‘Can I be of any 
service to your” 

My baggage was immediately removed from the 
van. I resolved to see the termination of this 
strange affair; the poor fellow deeply iuterested 
me ; | felt it could be no ordinary case of madness. 

“Yes,” said the man, as we found ourselves 
journeying back by the next train to Slough, “ his 
name is Avon Sedley, and in a few brief words this 
is his history: He had been attached from childhood 
toa playfellow named Leonora Verroll, and each 
year appeared to strengthen their mutual affection 
—Leonora was an only child, and possessed advan- 
tages of fortune superior to those of Sedley. Her 
family at first objected to the engagement. The 
girl replied, that she would, if they pleased, remain 
single, but she never could marry any one but Avon. 
By one of those turns of Fortune’s wheel, which we 
sometimes see, Avon unexpectedly became the mas- 
ter of a large fortune, and then Leonora’s parents 
willingly consented to the marriage of the young 
couple. 

“The day was fixed, Avon’s was one of the most 
finely wrought natures, perhaps, which ever man 
possessed, and like all such was sensitive and 
nervous toa painful degree, and, strange to say, he 
became impressed by the idea that the one he loved 
never would be his. 

** Women are strange creatures, led away, no one 
can say why. The morning of the wedding ar- 
rived. He had remained late with his intended 
the previous evening, While they sat together 
some pebbles rattled against the window panes 
which startled all, and none apparently zvwre 
than Leonora, who retired almost immediately ox 
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the plea of a nervous headache from the fright she 
had experienced. Since, it has been conjectured, 
that those pebbles were a preconcerted signal, for 
next morning she had fled with a comparative 
stranger, one whom she had met but twice or thrice, 
and the house of anticipated rejoicing became one 
of woe and consternation.” 

“Then,” I remarked, “there was a glimmering 
of reality in the wild history which this most unfor- 
tunate man gave me—the constant allusion to the 
rattling sounds, especially on the windows.” 

“Did Mr. Sedley give you a manuscript?” the 
man asked, 

“ Yes—it is here,’’ I replied. 

“Poor fellow! Days and days he spends scrib- 
bling—of course all our patients are allowed every 
harmless means of employing themselves. Mr.Sed- 
ley imagines Miss Verroll to be separated from him, 
but he never quite compassed the truth in his mind. 
When he became aware of her faithlessness he went 
raving mad. Now he has settled down into a mora 
calm but more hopeless state, from which we dare 
scarcely look fora reaction. He believes that she 
is concealed from him by his rival, but that some 
day he will discover the place of her retreat.” 

‘* And what has become of the lady ?”’ I asked, 

**T question of the two,’’ was the reply, “ whether 
he is not the happier—for Miss Verroll’s was a most 
ill-fated marriage; within a month she and her hus- 
band parted, remorse on her part when she heard 
that Sedley had gone mad rendered their home 
miserable. Separated from her husband, daring the 
world to see evil in her self-sacrifice, she devoted 
herself to Sedley, travelling about with him and us- 
ing every effort to endeavour to restore him to his 
senses, but unhappily all in vain, for by a perver- 
sity of mind common to lunatics, while he is patient 
and even to a certain extent lucid with strangers, he 
has an unconquerable dislike to her, and becomes 
positively violent in her presence. It has therefore 
been deemed advisable to place him in the asylum, 
where Miss Verroll constantly watches over him, as 
she has taken a house in the neighbourhood, and it 
is supposed that after a recent visit of hers, toavoid 
meeting her again, he managed to escape from the 
vigilance of his keepers and get safely away.” 

** But how did he procure the funds to enable him 
to doso? I saw gold in his purse.” 

“ Yes, with the cunning of madness he knows that 
she will refuse him nothing—the lady admits having 
given him some.” 

I moralized to myself on the just retribution in 
this case, and the singular feature of madness, in 
that this man, whose saneness [ never once ques- 
tioned when we were eonversing together—the man 
who could write so connected if wilda tale as the 





one I had just perused—was still so optically ob- 
scure that he could not recognize the one whose 
name was ever on his lips, and whose memory was 
constantly haunting him. Only three years had 
passed since the ill-omened wedding, and yet Avon 
Sedley, then only four-and-twenty, now appeared 
forty. 

Tuspelled by an interest in the poor lunatic 
more than by curiosity, I continued with the keeper 
during his search until we found Sedley, which we 
did at last at a farm-house, and so collected was he 
in manner that it required much to persuade the 
persons about him that he was an escaped lunatic. 
If I had needed proof, his complete obliviousness of 
our ever having met before would have convinced 
me, neither did he in any way allude to the manu 
script. 

My offer to bear them company was gladly ac- 
cepted by the man. I was anxious to see whether 
Sedley’s coolness would desert him at the last. 

During the journey he conversed with perfect 
sanity on various subjects, and it was only as we ap- 
proached our destination that a change was percep- 
tible, he grew uneasy, and was constantly looking 
from the window of the railway carriage as if some 
painful dread haunted him. ‘ 

A telegram had been sent to announce our arrival 
that Sedlord might be in waiting. : 

I was looking from the window at my side whena 
ery of anguish from Sedley startled me, accompanied 
by the words: 

“Great Heavens! shall I never be free from the 
presence of that woman ?” 

My companion gave me a significant look. 

Thé train stopped, on the platform stood a tall, 
graceful woman with the saddest expression, | think, 
l ever beheld, marring her extreme beauty. 

“That was Miss Verroll,” whispered the keeper, 
as he quickly stepped past Sedley out of the car- 
riage, and taking the poor fellow’s hand’ with a nerve 
and resolution which the shriaking lunatic could not 
resist, he drew him from the corner where he was 
striving to conceal himself, and making him descend, 
walled him briskly away, giving me a look to follow. 

I turned involuntarily to see the cause of the 
wrecked intellect before me, and never shall forget 
the look of anguish on that woman’s countenance as 
she watched but dared not appreach the receding 
figure, ‘ 

» felt—who would not have done so?—that the 
greater sufferer of those two was the faithless wo- 
man, for poor Sedley at times was calm and peace- 
ful as achild, forgetful of all sorrow. He died last 
year, quietly passing away from his great grief, while 
the cause of it still lives suffering and ey is 8 
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CHAPTER V, 
So she goes, by him attended, 
Hears him lovingly converse, 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers. 
Tennyson. 
“TI am equally in ignorance,” exclaimed Captain 


Chatteris, “Ihave heard of Grandmother Grant's 
ball, it is true, and I have purchased several tickets 
for it, but I never knew who Grandmother Grant 
was. The ball is given at that monstrous old-fashioned 
house which stands in wide gardens about a mile and 
a half out of Northwick St. John’s, on the road to 
what are called the picnic woods. The house is fur- 
nished handsomely in an old-fashioned style, the ser- 
vants are all hired from Northwick St, John’s, and 
they’re all compelled to dress in the fashion of two 
centuries past. The first confectioner and the first 
hotel in Northwick St. John’s supply the supper and 
refreshments; but everything is served in an old- 
fashioned manner, with old-fashioned porcelain and 
old-fashioned plate. Each visitor is expected to go 
in a costume fanciful, picturesque, or grotesque, as 
the fancy takes him. But there is not to be the least 
approach to anything modern in the dress of any one 
present, Thereisto be nothing to remind those pre- 
sent that they are not living in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That is all that I know about the ball which 
is called Grandmother Grant's, except that the pro- 
ceeds are to be given to the hospital at Northwick St. 
Jolin’s, and the ball is to be held on the first of Janu- 
ary in each year.” 

“ Miss Beauvilliers,” said Miss Ticer, “has only lived 
in Northwick St. John’s six months, consequently she 
knows nothing of the mystery of Grandmother Grant. 
But I will tell you the story now if you would like to 
hear it. 

“ It is twenty-five years since Grandmother Grant 
appeared on the scene at Northwick St.John’s. She 
came in the form of a woman dressed in black, wear- 
ing always a veil, never permitting her features to be 
seen. She presented herself to Mr. Myrtle, the 
house agent, and at once wished to become the pur- 
chaser of that house known as ‘ The Court,’ on the 
road to the picnic woods, This old house had long 
been considered as haunted. It had been shut up for 
thirty years, and of course it was in an extremely 
raioous state, so much so that it did not cost less than 
eight hundred pounds to put it into repair, The ceil- 
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ings were tumbling in, the windows were broken, 
the rain came. through the roof, 

“The veiled lady paid the eight hundred pounds to 
Mr, Myrtle to put the louse into repair, and she paid 
two thousand pounds more for the purchase of the 
house and surrounding grounds, 

“At the end of a year the house and grounds were 
in thorough order, and not only this, but every room 
was furnished with splendid ancient furniture, dating 
back to the time of Louis XIV. of France. The stone 
terraces surrounding the mansion were abloom with 
flowers, which grew in stone vases; a handsome 
peacock -strutted and screamed on the lawn be- 
fore the drawing-room windows; the whole house 
had the appearance of that period when Hogarth 
painted and Johnson and Sterne and Goldsmith wrote. 
It was old-fashioned, luxurious England, long, long 
before the days of railroads and telegrams and penny 
postage stamps. 

“But the strangest thing was that there was nobody 
apparently to enjoy all this luxurious and picturesque 
splendour. The lady who had purchased the house 
always signed her name and transacted all her busi- 
ness as Grandmother Grant, What her object was 
no one could tell, and no one was ever able to tell. 
She pays so much per annum—a very handsome sum, 
I believe—to the police force to guard the house and 
grounds night and day. 

“Two or three days before the new year the 
strange veiled woman appears on the scene. She 
hires peop!e to dust and clean the furniture, and fires 
are lighted in all the rooms; and then the tickets are 
issued for this ball, called always Grandmother 
Grant’s ball—admission one guinea for gentlemen and 
half a guinea for ladies ; the proceeds to ke given to 
the hospital of Northwick St. John’s, 

“‘ The entertainment is always delightful, the sup- 
per, refreshments and wine delicious. A band is 
hired which is always instructed to play only the 
quaintest, queerest, and weirdest old tunes. But since 
this band comes from London and is a very accom- 
plished one, its members find no difficulty in accom- 
modating themselves to the whims of Grandmother 
Grant; they execute the music in a charming manner. 

“But, more than all this,.there is a mysterious 
room, hung with red and black, lighted only by the 
great fire which roars up the chimuey, and which 
casts flickering and grotesque shadows upon the ceil- 
ing, walls, aud floor, There is a table in the centre 
of the room at which sits Grandmother Grant, sorting 
a pack of cards. 

“She row wears a scarlet cloak and purple petti- 
coat, her white hair is dressed high, in imitation of the 
fashion of the court of Queen Marie Antoinette. 





There is no veil before her face, but it is so painted, 
so grotesquely besmeared, that it would be impossible 
to recognize her countenance again if purified from 
those stains and seen in aclear light. All that can 
be seen is a hovked nose, a pointed chiu, large false 
teeth, keen eyes, black as night, deep set in the head ; 
the eyebrows are painted dark, the cheeks of an un- 
natural red. 

“Grandmother Grant shuffles the cards—very re- 
markable ones are they—and for the sum of half a 
sovereign, not under, she will read you out your 
future destiny. I am not superstitious, but it is sin- 
gular how true these predictions come. I have known 
several instances in which the prophecies of this sin- 
gular being have been fulfilled in the most wonderful 
manner.” 

“ But where does this remarkable old party retire 
to after the ball ?” inquired Captain Chatteris, laugh. 
ing. ‘* Has she never been traced to her lair?” 

“ Never,” replied Miss Ticer, “ though the attempt 
has been made for the last twenty years. She has » 
man and a maid who travel with her ; neither of theso 
wears any disguise, but, for all this, they are as im- 
penetrable mysteries as herself, The woman has a 
small, brown, expressionless face; the man has a 
stern, stolid, rocky countenance, Neither of them 
has ever been known to utter one word more than 
was necessary to the tradespeople whom slie patro- 
nizes after making their purchases. After the ball 
they take their departure, Grandmother Grant and 
her two attendants, They hire a post-chaise usually 
and then drive off to some town in the neighbourhood, 
where they remain perhaps for two days, sending back 
the post-cl:aise. After that all trace of them is lost, for 
they go off by train suddenly, and there are great 
difficulties in telegraphing to the different stations 
because, you see, the good folks of Northwick Saint 
John’s have no excuse save that of idle curiosity to 
offer in extenuation of their inquiries.” 

“ But all this is very extraordinary,” cried Captain 
Chatteris. “‘She must be a madwoman, this Grand- 
mother Grant, to buy a house and furnish it, to keep 
its gardens in order, and all for the sake ef giving a 
ball for the benefit of the Northwick Saint John’s 
Hospital, a thing which she could have done by hiriug 
the town-hall once a year, if she liked.” 

Miss Ticer shook her head, 

“If she is mad there is a wonderful method in her 
madnes;,” she said. “ Thenthe strange thing is the 
clairvoyant power which she possesses of relating 
to you events which are happening at a distance. She 
certainly is the most remarkable fortuue-teller I ever 
heard of.” 

“ Well, we will go, will we not?” inquired Captain 
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Chatteris. Miss Ticer will be chaperone enough | denying, good in the truest sense of the word. She One glance from the gentleman on the sofa, for 


for Miss Beauvilliers, and I will escort you both, I 
have several tickets at my disposal.” 

Clever Miss Ticer drew herself up, and Jooked quite 
severe and dignified in her purple merino dress, as 
she thus addressed the young officer: 

“Captain Chatteris, you have condescended to 
breakfast with us, and to listem very complacently to 
my long story of the Weird Lady. But we neither of 
us forget (I venture tospeak for Miss Beauvilliers 
as well as for myself) the vast difference in our go- 
cial positions. You are the son of a nobleman, and 
if you take ladies to Grandmother Grant's ball, they 
should be ladies in your own sphere. Numbers of 
brilliant belles will grace these ancient rooms to- 
night. As for me, although I am gifted with intel- 
ligence, and have received a good education, I am 
only the barmaid at the ‘Loving Oup.’ Josephine 
yonder is as beautiful as an angel, but she iaeonly a 
poor artificial flower maker, who bas to support 
her invalid father and sisters and brothers ‘by the 
labour of her hands. De not lookso pale, Josephine, 
you ought not te-shrink from the truth.” 

“ Listen, Miss Ticer,” said Qaptain Chaitteris, and 
his brown face became suffused with eoloar. “I 
honour your good.sense far too highly to.attempt to 
impose upon it by professing that there ie no dif- 
ference in our respective spheres. But you know 
Grandmother Grant's ball is a mixed ball, where 
for once in a way the mingles freely with 
the classes beneath it. Therefore I may legitimately 
ask you to accompany-me,.and when the eutertain- 
ment is.over you shall tell me yourself whether you 
think that I have in any way overstepped the bounds 
which an English gentlewan prescribes 
for himself.” 

Miss Ticer placed herthand frankly in that of the 
young officer. 

“ Captain Chatteris, you have conquered,” she said. 
“Josephine shall go to the ball, if her father will per- 
mit, and I will provide her with a costume. She 
shall go asa water-spirit, in a long robe of fine 
white silk, which belonged to my grandmother when 
she wore a fancy costume. It is embroidered round 
the border with oak leaves in green silk. Josephine 
shall wear a wreath of artificial water-lilies, and her 
golden hair shall rain down to her waist.” 

“ And what will you wear, Miss Ticer?” inquired 
Josephine. 

“I shall go as a Swiss peasant woman,” replied 
Miss 'Ticer, “I can speak broken English capitally, 
and I shall carry a tambourine.” 

It was arranged, then, that Miss Ticer with all the 
dresses and tickets should call at the house of Jose- 
phine’s father in the afternoon, and if Mr. Beauvilliers 
gave his permission, Josephine was to dress under the 
supervision of Miss Ticer, 

Miss ‘l'icer was to equip herself in the guise of a 
market woman, Captain Chatteris was to drive up 
to the house in a cab at seven o'clock, and to conduct 
the ladies to the ball at Grandmother Graut’s, 

The heart of Josepbive beat quickly with hope, 
joy and mingled fear when, standing under the porch 
of the “ Loving Cup,” she watched the departure of 
the gallant young officer. 

His orderly groom appeared, well mounted, at the 
door, leading a finely caparisoned black steed. This 
the captain sat “wore like a hero dropped from the 
clouds than an ordinary mortal,” said Miss Ticer, and 
while he waved his hand, in white gauutlet glove, to 
Josephine, his figure seemed carven out as in bronze 
or marble against the faint blue of the January sky. 

Another momentand he was gone, having gallopped 
out of sight, followed by his soldier servant, 

Soon after this Josephine set off on her return to 
the town, The day, though piercingly cold, was 
bright and beautiful. ‘The snow heaps at the sides of 
the road sparkled iu the sun’s rays; the white hedges 
glittered. ‘ 

And all the while the beautiful flower-maker was 
thinking of Edward Chatteris, son of Lord Romilly, 
and heir tonoble Merton Court. The dream was a 
wild aud a perilous one perchance for the lovely but 
poverty-smitten maidea—wild and perilous but sweet 
asthe sighing of the summer wind among the branches 
of the wild rose and the perfumed woodbine, bright 
and solemn as the glory pathof the harvest moon in 
the purple heaven of August, dulcet as the plashing 
of a crystal fountain or the voice of a joyous, prat- 
tling brooklet, hastening over pebble stones. 

And meanwhile the wiud whistled shrilly, and Jo- 
sephine was but thinly clad, and she hastened her 
steps, recalled from her dreams, all rose-colouredand 
golden, to the stern, disagreeable facts of everyday 
life. 

But beautiful Josephine was a true heroine, True, 
she indulged in a love-dream, and such.a love dream 
as might be called apure folly—the complete phan- 
tasmagoria of a romantic braiu ; but this love-dream 
did not render her idle, selfish, or inactive. She was 


was only seventeen, and she must be pardoned for 
the fact that she was fascinated by the passionate ad- 
miration of Captain Chatteris. She must be pardoned 
moreover for her habit of dwelling on the words and 
looks of the handsome officer, with those thoughtful 
eyes and that noble head, so expressive of iutellec- 
tual vigour and grasp of mind. 

For Josephine was of that artistic, poetic tempora- 
ment which easily manufactures for itself a hero, and 
yields itself up with a sublime disregard of self to 
the love—one had nearly said the worship—of another 
human being. There was fear, then, for Josephine. 
Not that the faintest tarnish would ever sully the spot- 


blast of disappointment, in the cruel mockery of the 
jeering world, in the separation which reason told 
her must ensue between the hero of her dreams and 
herself, she would ultimately find her deathblow, sink’ 
into the grave like a lovely floweret, smitten down by | 
a cruel and untimely storm. d 
The town of Northwick Saint John’scame Tato | 
sight, with its two churches, its tiled houses, 
picturesque Al 
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lady descended, aud — 
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standing in the height of the prevailing fashion ; her 
rich costume of Genoa velvet was trimmed profusely 
with the most costly ermine, her ermine cullar was 
fastened with a priceless ruby and diamond brooch, 
a hat of black velvet with a splendid scarlet plume 
was brought forward on her forehead, and the thick 
masses of her coarse black hair were elaborately 
plaited and hung low over her shoulders behind. The 
countenance of the richly-clad young lady was one of 
the most repulsive that mortal eyes had evar rested 
on, and this not simply by reason of the swarthy 
complexion and overhanging eyebrows which met 
above the bridge of the somewhat hooked nose, nat 
only because the forehead was so low and the black 
eyes had a strong cast in them, but b-cause the ex- 
pression of the face was decidedly and unequivocally 
evil. 

This young lady cast a glance upon Josephine 
which made the young flower-maker shudder, there 
was such iutense scorn, such bitter hatred in the look, 
and then she passed into a shop, which was the largest 
jeweller’s in the good town of Northwick St. John’s, 

Josephine remained as if spell-bound for at least a 
minute after the lady bad disappeared, There was 
something in the eyes of the apparently fashionable 
and aristocratic though deformed person that electri- 
fied Miss Beauvilliers. 

At last, with a start, she recovered herself, and 
then she hurried along the High Street, took a turn 
to the left, and before long approached the canal 
bank and the little white house where she dwelt. It 
was an unpretending little place, with a very small 
garden in front aud a tall poplar standing like a 
sentinel by the side of the door-step. 

Josephine took hold of the little brass knocker and 
beat a loud rat-tat on the door, It was opened by a 
pretty little curly-headed boy of about six years old, 
who sprang up to meet her, leaped into her arms aud 
wound his chubby arms about her neck, 

‘* How is papa, Harry ?” asked Josephine, 

Cus,” said the little fellow, “‘ cos, very cos.” 

And he shook his little head, and puckered up his 
pretty mouth into the form of a round O. 

“Poor papa is iil, darling,” said Josephine, * not 
cross.” 

Then she set the child down gently and entered a 
small parlour on the right-hand side, where a tiny fire 
burnt in a small grate. Everything ia the room was of 
the cheapest, from the little felt carpet to the shabby 
horsehair sofa, but also everything was of the 
neatest and cleanest, and a nameless air of refine- 
ment pervaded the whole house. 

On the sofa reclined a tall man who seemed to be 
half-asleep, and who did not open his eyes nor speak 
even when Josephine went up to him, parted his 
hair from his white forehead and pressed her rosy 








the main support of her family + she was patient, self- 


lips against it affectionately aud dutiiully. 
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gentleman he was, to Josephine Beauvilliers, and 
from Josephine back again to the invalid would have 
satisfied a stranger that they stood together in the 
relation of father and daughter. 

Mr. Beauvilliers wore a brown overcoat something 
the worse for wear, but his collar and cuffs were of 
spotless purity and his hands were white and shapely 
as those of aprince. Lying with half-closed eyes on 
that shabby sofa, the rays of the winter's sun coming 
through the parlour window and falling in a halo of 
light around his head, he would hava formed no un- 
worthy model for a painter. He was a remarkably 
handsome man; lips and nostrils, chin, brow and 


less purity of her blameless life; but that in the steug~ j:cheek were all chiselled aathough to form a type of 
gle which was certain tu assail her spirit, in the col@-}-exalted manly beauty. Hiacomplexion was fair, his 


hair-auburn, and when.abdsozth he his eyes 
and fized them on ine a stranger would have 

by their y ; they were not Irish 
like his dangstes%, bute beautiful hazel colour, 
“Bo you have managed te come home, if home it 


can be called, 
* his where you are 
hat ds all very-qwéll,” ho answeroi, testily, 
“pretty speeches ane all very oa you cunts 
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“And Lihewe the eighteen simpence quite safe. 
about this lady there were | Somow youshalithave a vice bottle of sherry and a 


traits so peculiar that Josephine was guilty of. jeusdimatton hog and» moaly potate for your dinner 
discretion, almost of a rudanesg, he pause@and 
regarded the gweat pe: while ‘her ; Woh, Tlie thet, wheal nothing better,” 


ask me what [ 


dilated with nreoichichawentthanieia tnastetiiog wt aedinaname = 
-_ to fear, at Jeast a scunaten Seen henld qpheasent and turbot and turtle, 
i like a abudder | oream, jellies and hothouse fruits 


possession of her— . ; I should like good 
over her | wine.at two guineas:achottle, not three-and-sixpynoy 

The lady was apparently about two-aniiwanty | sherry. When T-was young J never sat down to a 
re of | dinner ofeasthanaimeourses. Now I have to thank 
back was slightly humped. She was iy stars morse! of mutton chop that comes 


in my way. Half my time I get nothing else but 
toast and tea.” 

Josephine sighed, but her sigh was not audible. 

Her father, originally a selfish but good-tempered 
man, had through misfortune and ill health degene- 
rated into a selfish and ill-tempered man. He was 
very seldom grat-ful or affectionate towards her, 
although what comforts he enjoyed he owed entirely 
to her self-denial; her labour, her unselfishness, her 
filial love. Josephine was the child of his first mar- 
riage, Eight years before the opening of this story he 
had married @ second time, and his choice had fallen 
upon a lady who had been a governess. He was now 
the father of three other children; a little girl of 
seven, the curly-headed Harry, and a younger boy 
aged two years and a half, 

Out ofa splendid fortune that had once been his 
the reduced gentleman owned but a mere wreck. 

Sixty ponnds a year were all that Mr. Beauvilliers 
possessed iu the world; out of this he had to support 
himself, his wife, and four children, He was a con- 
firmed invalid, and he was, besides, one of those people 
who “give way” on every occasion. He was always 
despairing, always grumbling. If his little children 
came near himhe drove them away with angry threats 
and loud complaiuings. Had it not been for Josephine’s 
talent and industry, this refined but poverty-stricken 
family must absolutely have starved. The sixty 
pounds a year indeed paid the rent, found the family 
in coal and candles, clothed them all, though poorly, 
and paid the bread-bill; but beyond these limits the 
strictest economy could not stretch that income, 

It was Josephine then who, by dint of her musio 
pupils and her paper flowers, supplied her relatious 
with whatever comforts they enjoyed, 

“ T shalkgo and see about your dinner, papa,” she 
said. 

Just at that moment the door was burst roughly 
open, anda tall woman, six-and-thirty years of age, 
with plenty of dark hair, a fresh colour, and a pair 
of hard, ateru, quick, black eyes, came brusquely into 
the room. 

This lady wore a linsey morning dress of cheap 
material, but nevertheless her toilet was porfectly 
neat and refined, 

This was Mrs. Beauvilliers, the hard, stern, but 
conscientious and industrious stepmother of Jo- 
sephine. ysdony : 

*‘ Dear me, you were @ very long time in getting 
home,” said Mrs. Beauvilliers, “I have nothing for 
our dioner but a little bread and cheese and beer. 
Your papa must have something else.” 

A very small servant was then summoned, and de- 
spatched by Josephine with a note,to the butcher, 
and another to the wine merchant. 

About an hour then from the retura of Josephine, 
the chop well browned was upon the table, flauked 
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by two or threes mealy potatoes, and a tall bottle of 
sherry. 

Mr. Beauvilliers was seated before this little dinner, 
which was dainty of its kind, and soon he began to 
partake of it with relish. The children were banished 
from the room. 

Mrs. Beauvilliers was turniug and trimming’ little 
Harry’s Sunday suit, Josephine with her coloured 
papers, her scissors, and her basket, was engaged in 
the manufacture of the artificial flowers. 

When her papa bad finished Lis dinner, and ‘had 
refreshed himself with a couple of glasses. of sherry, 
Josephine ventured to tell him of the ball at Grand- 
mother Grant’s, of Captain Chatteris and his invita- 
tion: She spoke also of Miss Ticer, who would ‘be so 
kind as to chaperone her. 

Just. as she had got so far in her recital her step- 
mother broke in severely. 

“ And how are you to find'a fancy dress for this 
absurd ball?” she asked. “I suppose you will say 
that as you earn money yourself you ought to be al- 
lowed to spend some of it on your dress, but where a 
family is obliged to practise such cruel economy as 
we are, where there are little children, and an invalid 
father——” 

“ Mamma,” interrupted Josephine, with tears, “I 
would not rob you of one penny, you know I would 
not; but Miss ‘licer is going to lend mea dress, and 
the tickets and every other expense will be defrayed 
between Captain Chatteris aud Miss Ticer.” 

“It is not only the expense,” cried'Mr. Beau- 
villiers ; “it is the horror I feel.at your associating 
with people like Miss Ticer, a barmaid, Good Hea- 
vens! my daughter to be-chaperoned by a barmaid, 
I that have dined at the royal table, I that in my 
youth was about the Court, | that was intimate with 
the highest in the land ; and your mother, Josephine, 
the most beautiful woman in the world, and heiress 
by right to one of the finest estates in all broad 
England, You are the heiress now, if only we could 
find that confounded marriage certificate.” 

“Tt will never be found, papa,” cried Mrs. Beau- 
villiers, speaking in a high-pitched key of anger. 
“You fill Josephine’s head with the greatest non- 
sense ; you will make her think herself an heiress to 
great estates and untold gold, when in truth she is 
only the heiress of labour and self-denial. What do 
you wish to go to this ball for, Josephine? Do you 
think, pray,” and here Mrs, Beauvilliers laughed 
scornfully, “that you are going to captivate the 
heart of this Captain Chatteris? Do you mean to 
tell him that you are heiress to a great estate if you 
could only find the certificate of your grandmother ? 
and that your grandfather was Sir Miles Woodville, 
uncle of the preseut baronet—who has no right to 
the Yorkshire.estates, but only to the title and the 
Devonshire property, if only that unfortunate’ mar- 
riage certificate could be found ?” 

* Mamma,” said Josephine, sadly, “ I never talk of 
our lost fortunes and our great ‘relations. I know 
that such talk would only draw down ridicule upon 
us while we live in this tiny honse.and I have to 
make paper flowers and give’ music lessons.” 

“Then pray why do you wish to go'to this ball ?” 
dewanded her stepmother, still speaking -with a 
scornful smile. 

“ Tt is natural she should wish to go where thereare 
dancing and music, fun and gaiety. Josephine is a 
good girl, and this Miss Ticer, though only a barmaid, 
isan honourable, upright person, with « healthy tone 
of mind, and quite a vigorous intellect: Iam sare the 
night she took tea here—and, by:the way, what a five 
pheasant she brought me and what a bottle of prime 
old port—she quite electrified:me with her conversa- 
tion. One would swear the woman had been brought 
up in good. society. Josephine, you shall go to this 
ball, my child.” 

‘Thank you, papa,” said Josephine. 

Mrs, Beauvilliers tossed her head.and bit her lip. 

“T call it very improper indulgence,” she said. * It 
will only make Josephine discontented with ler 
everyday life, and fill her head with ridiculous no- 
tions,” 

‘But I am determined to have my way,” cried Mr. 
Beauvilliers, sharply, ‘and Josephine shall go.” 

The stepmother bad no other choice than to sub- 
mit to the will of her husband, and Josephine went 
on cutting her flowers, feeling very grateful 'to her 
father, and anticipating much joy in the expected ball. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Her slow, full words sank thro’ the silence 
drear 
As thunder drops fall ona sleeping sea; 
Suddenly I heard a voice that cried, ‘Come 


here, 
That [may look on thee.” 

THERE was quite a.concourse of carriages in the 
lane opposite to the house called ‘ Old Court House,’ 
where Grandmother Grant’s great ball was held, and 
although it was a bitter January night there was 


Quite a crowd collected about the entrance-gate, 
watching the carriages pass slowly in, 

There was an awning which reached from the gate 
to the entrance-door; and as soon as the visitors ar- 
rived inside they descended, still in view of the. con- 
caurse at the gate. 

A lamp burnt under the awning, which allowed an 
excellent view of the visitors, since its rays fell full 
on their faces. 

One of the first carriages which arrived was that 
of the worthy Doctor Dalby. 

Mrs, Dalby, stout and pompous, bnt believing her- 
self majestic as a duchess, stepped out first. She was 
resplendent in red velvet and rubies. She was fol- 
lowed by Diana. 

A murmur of applause broke from the spectators. 

Diana was costumed asa sybil of the middle ages. 
She wore a crimson velvet bodice, embroiiered with 
gold. Her long dark hair rained down to her waist. 
She wore a skirt of white satin, embroidered likewise 
with gold, Her small feet were encased in crimson 
satin slippers. She carried a black wand tipped with 
gold, anda large ominous-looking book under her 
arm. 

Diana’s brilliant and warm-tinted beauty was 
splendidly set off by a ricti dress of crimson and white. 

And then Paul Clement, the fair and handsome 
young doctor, who was well known to most of the 
poor people present, stepped out. 

The next carriage contained only some rather plain 
young ladies, the daughters of a solicitor of North- 
wick St.John’s. Two of these were habited as shep- 
herdesses, and two as peasant women. 

No murmur of admiration greeted the arrival of 
these, and they were followed by several more equally 
uninteresting individuals of the fair sex- 

Then came:a carriage full of young men, all in the 
most grotesque and laughable costumes. One was 
habited as a harlequin, another who bent his back 
purposely, and who was dressed in what appeared 
like a medley of extraordinary rags, ¢arried upon 
his back a basket of fish, and addressed the bystan- 
ders in a hideous twang, well imitated from the ver- 
nacular of'the lowest and roughest classes. 

Shouts-of laughter followed the advent of this gen- 
tleman—for gentleman he was, being none other than 
the son of # well-known baronet in the neiglibourhocd. 

As‘soon as this party had disappeared under the 
awning, auother carriageful drove up to the gate, 
and now there descended Captain Chatteris. He wore 
no fancy dress, only his uniform of scarlet and gold 
epaulettes. His sword hung in a scabbard at his side. 

The tall, handsome young officer was made the 
subject of several commendatory remarks, but when 
he had handed out the ladies, and Josephine Beau- 
villiers stood under the lamplight loud murmurs of 
admiration resounded on all sides. 

She wore no ornament, save an old massive gold 
brooch, which was about the only. relic of former 
grandeur which remained to the family of Beauvil- 
liers. Her dress, simply made, was of white silk. 
The magnificent masses of her golden hair floated on 
her shoulders, Her liead was crowned with a wreath 
of water-lilies. In her guise of a water-spirit 
Josephine certainly looked superlatively lovely. 

As for Miss Ticer, she wore a high Norman cap, a 
scarlet bodice, green petticoats, and she carried a 
basket of eggs. Sheturned her buxom face, smiling 
aud joyous, towards the spectators. 

As soon as this party had disappeared, the dashing 
equipage of the Chatteris family drove up to the 
gate, and there descended Lord Romilly, a silver- 
haired gentleman of sixty, Lady Romilly, a handsome, 
haughty-looking woman, and three Misses Chatteris 
—-sisters of the captain—all handsome, all haughty. 
They had chosen peculiar dresses, and came in the 
guise of sisters of mercy. 

And now a carriage drove up, more splendid than 
even the Chatteris equipage. It was the gay car- 
riage and prancing horses, the footmen of green and 


‘silver, which had attracted the attention of Josephine 


that morning in the High Street. 

There alighted that same humpbacked young lady, 
with the cast in her eye, and the swarthy, repulsive 
countenance, who had cast so venomous a look at the 
young flower-maker in the morning. 

This lady came dressed as asultana. Her bodice 
of violet satin was resplendent with diamonds of the 
first water and largest size. Her turban was of cloth 
of gold encrusted with emeralds ; her green satin skirt, 
embroidered with gold, glistened likewise with 
emeralds and diamonds, A heavy priceless chain of 
rubies set in gold went round her neck ; enormous 
rubies weighed down her ears. 

This lady was accompanied by a: pale, thin young 
girl, who looked frightened, and wore a kind of school- 
girl robs of white muslin. 

A tall, dark gentleman, whom the jewelled sultana 
greatly resembled, both in evil expression and un- 
pleasing features, accompanied thie party. 





When they had disappeared their names were 








bandied about among the concourse—Sir Mark Wood- 
ville, of Abbeville Priory, and‘his ugly daughter. 

“ Ain’tshe ordinary? Hermother is dead, you know, 
and she is the sole heiress to the estates. Lord Ro- 
milly do want Captain Chatteris to make up to her, 
but he don’t seem to see it.” 

Thus they chattered on, and meanwhile the Old 
Court House had received its guests. Dancing and 
laughter, music and merriment were on all sides, The 
groat ball-room was decorated with flowers richer and 
more varied than those which poor Josephine made, 
The band was an exquisite one. Servants in livery 
of crimson and gold handed about refreshments on 
silver salvers. 

Miss Woodville, the jewelled sultana, sat upon a 
crimson chair as though it had been a throne, Her 
humble companion in white muslin stood by her side. 

A few young officers hung about the preseuce of 
the imperious heiress,and now and then hazarded a 
timid remark, for Miss Woodville was in a terrible 
temper. Anybody could see that who looked at the 
smouldering fire in her crookedly-set black eyes. She 
had rudely refused two or three entreaties that sho 
should stand up anddance, For, disagreeably plain 
as she was, she was yet known to be a great heiress 
—indeed, the very jewels which ornamented her dress 
might easily have been estimated at over eighty 
thousand pounds, And even then theestimate would 
have been far short of the real value, 

There were not wanting a numberof needy young 
officers who would have been delighted to unite 
themselves with the ugly heiress, provided that they 
might be permitted to take possession of the greater 
part of her fortune. But Miss Woodville was as 
haughty and arrogant, as vain and coquettish, as 
though she had posessed beauty of the highest order. 

Hump-backed, dingy skinned, and squinting, she 
considered herself to belong to a peculiar and unique 
type of loveliness. 

She said that her beauty was of the Eastern order, 
that her dark eyes, abundant coarse black hair, and 
prominent hooked nose were distinguishing traits 
which set her apart from the tribe of commonplace 
red-and-white-complexioned and brown-haired every- 
day English women. 

Wicked flatterers had first of all sown the seeds of 
vanity in her young heart, and now it had taken root 
aud had grown into a deadly tree of self-love and 
hardened arrogance, which poisoned her nature aud 
overshadowed her whole life. 

She treated the flattering and humble young officers 
with the rudest disdain. 

The pampered heiress seemed to think that her 
vast wealth gave her the right to be insolent and 
disdainful, and to ignore all the rules of conventional 
politeness. She was looking about eagerly mean- 
while for somebody who-did not appear, ‘T'hen all at 
once her swarthy face became suffused with a purple 
flush, and she clutched the arm of a young officer who 
stood by her side. 

“« Who is that girl,” she said, savagely, “leaning on 
the arm of Captain Chatteris ?” 

The young mac cast a look of undisguised admira- 
tion on the beautiful Josephine, in her simple and 
modest dress of white silk, the wreath of water- 
lilies crowning her golden hair. 

“ She is a young lady,” he answered, ‘‘ who—who 
gives music lessons. Sha has six’ pupils at Miss 
Randall’s establishment for young ladies. Ihave two 
little sisters there, and one day when I went to see 
them I was shown into the music-room ani Miss 
Beauvilliers was making them practise their duet.” 

The black eyebrows of the heiress were at once 
knitted into an angry scowl. 

“ Beauvilliers.” she said, ‘‘ Of course that is an as- 
sumed name. She must really be Smith or Brown, 
or something of that sort; and what effrontery to 
come to a ball like this and lean on the arm of Uap- 
tain Chatteris! Of course she is not respectable.” 

The young officer hastened to explain. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ she is the most exemplary 
girl in the world, and her father, though reduced in 
circumstances, is a perfect gentleman, She is not 
unchaperoned. That Norman woman at her sidv 
does not leave her an instant with the captain, other- 
wise her father would not have permitted her to come, 
although, of course, everybody must have overy 
confidence iu the captain.” 

Miss Woodville set her teeth hard and drew a long 
breath. 

‘‘He is the noblest fellow in the service,” con- 
tinued the young officer. 

“He is the only man in the room worth looking 
al,” said the heiress, viciously. 

Meanwhile Miss Woodville’s eyes followed the 
captain all round the room ; but not once did he glance 
in her direction. His head was bent downwaris to- 
wards that of Josephine. She meanwhile glanced 
modestly on the ground, and her cheek glowed hotly, 

What was he saying to her? ‘The heiress would 





have given half her diamonds to have known, 
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Presently the band struck up a lively waltz, and 
then, as though by magic, Josephine and Captain 
Chatteris began to float round gracefully in time to 
the measured strains, 

At least thirty other couples were dancing at the 
same time; but the heiress saw no one save Josephine 
and the captain. At length the dance was over, and 
Josephine with her partner hastened to a seat which 
happened to be close to that of the heiress, and still 
the captain had not perceived her. 

hen the heiress could bear it no longer. She rose 
to Ler feet avd tapped the shoulder of the officer with 
her fan. 

“Captain Chatteris, Captain Chatteris,” she said, 
sharply. 

He turned round, blushed, bowed, apologized, and 
was about to return to Josephine, when Miss Wood- 
ville stopped him. 

“] want yon to come with me to the Weird Lady’s 
chamber,” she said. I must have my fortune told. 
Come along.” 

Chatteris cast a glance of appeal towards Josephine, 
who smilingly signed to him to accompany the 
heiress. 

Unwillingly enough then the gallant officer crossed 
the ball-room, with the ugly heiress leaning on his 
arm. Passing along a passage where the walls were 
decorated with laurel bushes and illuminated with 
coloured lamps, the gentleman and lady found their 
way to a velvet-covered door, on which hung a 
golden label bearing the inscription, “‘ Grardmother 
Grant disengaged,” 

So Captain Chatteris pushed the door, which flung 
back by itself, and the officer and the heiress found 
themselves in a large room, lighted only by the 
flickering fire flames, 

At a table in the centre of the apartment sat an old 
woman. She wore a scarlet cloak, a blue petticoat 
and a steeple-crowned hat. She was shufllinga pack 
of cards, Her wrinkled and painted visage looked 
hideously grotesque in the firelight. She spoke not 
a word either to the gallant officer or jewelled heiress 
until they stood close by her table. Then she burst 
into a harsh, crackling laugh. 

“Storm,” she said, “fire and sword, famine and 
pestilence are coming upon the earth! I read them 
in the stars. As for you, gallant officer, sharpen your 
sword and gird yourself up for the battle. Gay 
drawing-room days may be over for you soon; but 
sully not a feather of the white dove which has taken 
shelter under your wing.” 

**What rubbish!” cried the heiress, angrily. 
“ What abominable trash !” u 

Grandmother Grant went on shuffling her cards. 

“The screech owl who hoots at your side,” she 
said, “ will work you much mischief.” 

The heiress stamped her foot, and then stood silent 
and transfixed with rage. 

Before to-night is over,” said Grandmother Grant, 
“the voice of weeping and wailing will be heard 
throughout the length and breadth of this county, I 
read it in the stars.” 

(To be continued.) 








AIM HIGH, 

WITHOUT some definite object before us, some 
standard which we are earnestly striving to reach, we 
cannot expect to attain any great height, either men- 
tally or morally, Placing for ourselves high standards, 
and wishing to reach them without any farther effort 
on our part is not enough to elevate us in any great 
degree. Some one has said that “Nature holds for 
each of us all that we need to makeus usefuland happy ; 
but she requires us to labour for all that we get.” We 
can expect to overcome difficulties only by strongand 
determined efforts. 

We are to doevery duty cheerfully, and here, I 
think are the rocks upon which so many good resolves 
and noble aspirations have been wrecked, The every- 
day duties of life seem to many of us very insignifi- 
caut. We long to do something that shall bring rich 
blessings to ourselves or others. We feel that just 
before us there is a great work to do, and we will keep 
al! our energies and powers in reserve for the accom- 
plishment of this, And we watch for its coming for 
long montlis, perhaps years; wait till our hearts grow 
meeate and, sighing, wonder if we have no mission to 
fulfil. 

Here is a great and noble work lying just before 
us—just as the broad blue expanse of ocean lies out 
beyond the rocks which line the shore. ‘These rocks 
are nearer, and unless we are able to pass these safely 
we cannot reach that which lies beyond, So we must 
perform each duty faithfully, and by so doing we shall 
be led out to greater work, to higher positions of 
honour and trust. But in our strivings for “ some- 
thing better than we have known,” we should work 
for others’ good rather than our own pleasure. Those 
whose object of life is their own happiness find at last 





that their lives are sad failures. We need to do 
something each day that shall help us to a larger life 
of soul; and every word or deed which brings joy 
and gladness to other hearts lifts us nearer a perfect 
life; for “a noble deed is a step toward Heaven.” 


. M, 


THORNEYCROFT GRANGE, 


CHAPTER X. 

Ernest Devonsuire and the young ladies were 
preparing to depart, when Dr. Rynd came hurrying 
in. 

“Oh, you are here yet!” he cried. “Iamglad, I 
was really afraid you would be gone, as I was kept 
away longer than [had auticipated.. Ah, good morn- 
ing, Mr. Harding. So you haye mavaged to make 
your appearance also.” 

“Yes. I thought I might be ofsome use. My pro- 
fession is not so thriving as to keep me very busy, 
you know, and I could come over as well as not.” 

“Yes, yes. I’m glad you are here.” 

Mr. Harding stood leaning against the back of the 
chair in which Magdalen had seated herself at the 
entrance of Dr, Rynd. The expression of his face was 
anxious despite every effort. He was uneasily tap- 
ping the carpet with his boot, 

“Mr. Devonshire did not know the deceased,’’ ho 
said, suddenly. “ Mrs, Alden must have been mistaken. 
It will be a pity if her friends are not discovered soon. 
Have her effects been searched ?” 

His tone was feverishly impatient, though he had 
made every effort to have it sound natural and un- 
concerned. 

“Yes,” Dr. Rynd replied. “That was done this 
morning. You should have come over.” 

“ What discoveries were made?” heasked, quickly, 
his face blanching. 

“ None, so far as her trunk was concerned, I think 
she meant to preserve her incognita when she caine 
here. Every letter and every scrap of paper that 
would have thrown the least light upon the subject 
had been carefully destroyed. Wecould not find the 
slightest clue to ler friends or her place of residence. 
From the contents of the trunk alone we cannot even 
tell whether Graut was her true name or not, for her 
clothiug in not marked, with the exception of a lace 
pocket-handkerchief, which bears the initials ‘ E. D.’ 
But these might have been her own initials or those 
of somebody else, as the handkerchief is an old one.” 

The surgeon breathed a sigh of relief. Ernest, 
who had been listening intertly, changed countenance 
at the mention of the initials, and a look of bitter 
grief crossed his face. It was soon gone, however, 
and he quietly stepped forward. 

“ When you entered I was just about to take Miss 
Ingestre and Miss Digby back to the Grange,” he 
said, addressing Dr. Rynd. “Do you desire to see 
me particularly ?” 

**T only wished to hear your opinion on a matter 
connected with the deceased. 1 will detain you but 
a moment, if the young ladies will permit me to keep 
you at all,” he said, bowing low to Maud and Mag- 
dalen. 

“ Certainly,” returned the latter, anxious to hear 
what was coming. 
we cannot wait a reasonable length of time, I hope.” 

“Thank you. Then I will proceed at once with 
what I have to say. As I remarked to you before, 
Mr. Devonshire, those who searched Mrs, Grant’s 
effects found no clue to her friends or former resi- 
dence.” 

“ Well?” 

“ But there was the fragment of a letter of which I 
told you, discovered afterward. Mrs. Jones found it 
under the pillow not more than an hour since. It 
seemed to have been hastily crumpled up and thrust 
there. The bed had not been made siuce yesterday 
morning, and that is why it was not found soouer,” 

At the mention of a letter Mr. Harding appeared 
startled, and even Ernest looked anxious and ill at 
ease. However, Doctor Rynd soon produced it, hand- 
ing it to Ernest for him to read. His fingers trembled 
nervously as they closed over it, aud he took it to the 
window, standing with his back towards those in the 
room, 80 that no one could see his face as he perused 
it. 

He kept the sheet for some moments, and must have 
read it more than once. Fiually he turned and gave 
it to Mr. Harding without a word, It went the circuit 
of the room in this way, and at last it came to Mag- 
daleu, who had been waiting with feverish impatience 
for a peep at it contents. 

From the first she was struck with something 
strangely familiar in the style of penmanship. She 
had seen that peculiar hand before, and lately, she 
was sure; but where she was utterly unable to tell. 
‘The note was short, aud had evidently been written 
in haste and in some agitation, for it was blistered 
with tears and had been broken off abeuptly. ‘There 


“ We are not in such haste that. 





was a great blot upon the page, aud it had probably 
been abandoned on that account, and another sheet 
substituted. These are the words which it con- 
tained: " 

“ My Dear Huspanp,—You will be very angry 
with me for coming here, I am afraid, But how 
could I help it? I had not seen you for such a long, 
long while! My heart was aching to be with -you 
onceagain.. I learned that you were here by the 
merest accident. I could not wait for you to write 
orcome. Ihad waited too longalready. I followed 
you! If it seems silly and foolish for me to have 
come, you must remember that I have been famishing 
for the sight of your face or the sound of your voice 
for more ths than I should dare to count—that 
I love you still, and always shall love you, even 
though you have not. always been so kind to me, at 
times, as you might have been, and have left me all 
these weary weeks to grow sick with pain ‘and 
misery, and mayhapto die. Yes, I love youstill, and 
have come to you, I will do anything that you ask 
vow. You shall learn the true history of my birth ; 
it was very foolish for me to have kept it from you 
at all. It was only - 4 pride and obstinacy that 
caused me to do it, am not the poor country 
scliool-teacher that you imagined me to be, bat tho 
daughter of—well, I will not tell you until you come 
to me, for I am sure you will come when you receive 
these lines, Iam really ill, at last, and must have 
you by me. Docome, it ifis only fora moment. I 
am here under an assumed name, Nobody knows 
that Iam your wife, or anything to you, and nobody 
shall know it, if youdo not wish me to tell, Lam at 
the ‘ King’s Arms,’ dear ——” 

Here it ended suddenly with that great, evil- 
looking blot of which we have spoken. A proper 
name was about to be written, aud even the first 
letter had been formed, but the ink had spattered 
the paper so it was impossible to make out just what 
it was meant to be. It looked somewhat like an L, 
but more like an E ora C, 

It was a strange letter, or rather a part of a letter. 
Magdalen could not comprehend it. A dim suspi- 
cion, as improbable as dreadful, caused her to catch 
her breath with fear. 

“No, no! Itcannot be,” she whispered to herself, 
in realagony. ‘“ Ernest Devonshire could not have 
been guilty of such a deed! It would have been moro 
like Leonard Harding or myself! We are wicked 
and desperate enough for anything. But Eruest is a 
grand, noble-souled man, if ever one lived!, He 
never would stoop to crime.” 

But an exclamation from Mrs, Alden recalled her 
to herself, She had given the letter to the good land- 
lady, after having perused it, and Mrs. Alden now 
read it for the first time, Even Mrs. Jones, who found 
it, had been ignorant of its contents until now. She 
had given it directly to Dr. Rynd, when she had 
taken it from her pillow. 

* Lawks!” she cried, ‘“‘if it don’t grow queerer 
and queerer every mioute!. What’ll Joshua say to 
this, 1 wonder? ‘To think that the woman had a 
husband she had come to see, and should tell me with 
her own lips that she hadn't auy relations here! It 
does beat all! I wonder who ber husband was? It 
couldn’t have been Charles Graut or his brother 
Gideon.” 

Dr. Rynd smiled. 

“She probably told you that she had no relatives 
here by the name of Grant, which was most likely 
true, for that was not her own real name, according 
to this letter,’’ he said, 

“Lawks! There are queer goin’s on in this’ere 
world, But I recommember now that she spoke of 
her better-half just afore she died—I dido’t more’a 
half catch the words, but he must have been a grace- 
less chap—forgivin’ him and all that!” 

Dr. Rynd took very little notice of this remark, but 
now turned to Ernest Devonshire, 

“This letter, as I told you, has been discovered 
since I wrote you early this morning,” he said. ‘It 
is our only clue to the mystery of that woman's past, 
who is now lyiug there so cold andstill. Noone but 
myself has read it until now. I wauted your opinion, 
Devonshire. Your judgment is better than that of 
most men, How shall we proceed in this case ?” 

“Do not ask me. I am not capable of advising,” 
Ernest returned, speaking with difculty. “I believe 
I am not quite well to-day. At any rate this shock- 
ing affair has unnerved me strangely.” 

“No wonder, I ought not to have distressed you 
with farther particulars, but this letter throws so 
much additional mystery over the whole affair that I 
could not resist telling you about it, hopiug that you 
might help me iu getting at the truth.” 

* According to this letter the woman's husband 
must be living in Linden,” said Mr, Harding. ‘ Who 
is he, and why does he not present himself at once, 
and claim the body ?” 

“That is easily answered, according to my view 
of the matter,” returned the physician, “ Her hus- 
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band is. probably the murderer! He tole into the 
inn, unknown to any one, and dropped the poison in 
the cordial, He must have some very potent reason 
for wishing her out of the way.” 

“It is unutterably horrible, but I think you must 
be right. I hope no effort will be spared in detecting 
the villain, and bringing him to punishment. Doctor 
Andrews will be glad for the discovery of this letter. 
It will help throw the burden of the deed from his 
shoulders.” 

“ Yes, that it will,” was the hearty reply. “ Doctor 
Andrews was never considered a careless or an un- 
principled man, and the people must take care how 
they insinuate things against him in my presence!” 

Ernest Devonshire had been restlessly pacing the 
floor for some moments, his arms folded, his brow 
moody. He now turned to Doctor Rynd. 

“I will go at ounce, if this is all you have to say, I 
am not in a frame of mind to counsel you to-day. My 
judgment would be worthless, and I should only 
trouble and perplex you. You will do much better 
without me,” 

“TI doubt that, my dear Devonshire. But I have 
already kept the ladies waiting an unconscionable 
long time, I hope they will be magnanimous and 
forgive me. I will excuse you for their sakes,” 

They thanked him, and at once arose to go. Both 
felt bewildered by what they had seen and heard and 
longed to get away, where they could think the 
matter over more quietly. 

Maud gave Ernest her hand, that he might lead her 
downstairs, but Magdalen drew back a little, motion- 
ing for them to-precede her. 

She followed them into the passage, and would have 
kept on, but Mr, Harding came quickly up behind her, 
cutching at her dress. 

“One moment, Magdalen,” he whispered, hurriedly. 
“ This is not the first time you have looked on that 
dead woman’s face in yonder. I saw it in your eyes 
as you bent over her, Now tell me where you have 
seen her.” 

He seemed eager and excited, his breath coming in 
short, panting gasps, Magdalen drew away from 
him a little haughtily. 

“What right .have you to catechize me?’ she 
asked. “If 1 had ever known Mrs, Grant, or the 
woman who went by that name, why should I not 
have acknowledged it in the room yonder when we 
were all talking of her?” 

“Do not put me off in this way, Magdalen,” he en- 
treated. “ You know that we are sworn allies, How 
can we hope to help each other unless there is perfect 
confidence between us ?” 

She paused, hesitating, deliberating with herself. 

“Can I trust you, Leonard Harding?” she asked 
finally. “What assurance havel that you wil not 
make use of whatI say against me, or against those 
I love?” 

“ What assurance can you wish farther than the 
knowledge that I am as much in your poweras you 
are.in mine? There ought to be some honour 
amongst rogues.” And he laughed sarcastically. 

She looked him full in the face for a moment. 

“I will tell you,” she said, at last, ‘You will 
bardly dare betray my trust. I do not think I have 
ever seen the woman herself, but I saw her picture 
once. Ernest Devonshire had it. It dropped from 
his pocket when he came to call on me once.” 

The surgeon uttered an exclamation, A look of 
puzzled surprise came upon his face, 

“Strauge—strange!.’” he muttered to himself 
absently. 

Finally he turned to Magdalen. 

“Did you ask him to tell you the name of the 
original of the picture ?”’ he inquired. 

“Of course. Iwas too curious nat. to do that, 
But he put me off laughingly, trying to convince me 
that the picture was the property of some friend, and 
had accidentally found its: way into his pocket. I 
never credited his explanation though.” 

Mr. Harding was silent a moment, evidently de- 
bating some question. in his own mind. 

* No, he was deceiving you,” he finally exclaimed, 
with covsiderable vehemence. “You must have 
remarked his manner when he first beheld the corpse 
in yonder! It is evident that lhe had known that 
woman, and known. her intimately. I will tell you 
what is my firm belief—that yonder woman was his 
wife, and that he murdered her!” 

Magdalen turned upon him suddenly, her hands 
clenched, her eyes fairly scintillating with anger. 

it Leonard Harding !” she cried, in a fierce, pas- 
sionate voice, “ breathe that dreadful suspicion but 
ouce again, and 1 shall be tempted to strike you 
dead! I scorn such acalumny. It is at your peril, 
if you even hint of it to another living being!” 

She seemed in terrible earnest, He laugied un- 
easily, for he saw what he should have to contend 
with, For the time being he thought it best to con- 
ciliate her, 

“ Pshaw, Magdalen! can you not listen toa harm- 





less joke? Of course I do not consider Devonshire 
such a villain, LIonly meant totry you, and to pave 
the way for something farther which I have to say 
to you.” 

“ Well 2” 

She did not attempt to dispute his explanation, 
though evidently not crediting it at all. 

‘“* What I have to say is that this is the very oppor- 
tunity for which we have been wishing. We have 
set ourselves about one especial purpose, the estrange- 
ment of Ernest and Maud, We must mako her be- 
lieve that Ernest really committed the deed—that he 
murdered Mrs. Grant! I think we can doit. There 
is considerable circumstantial evidence against him,” 

“ And yet you know that he is as innocent of the 
crime as I am, Leonard Harding,” she said, looking 
him straiglit in the face. 

He seemed confused under her steady gaze, but 
very soon rallied himself. 4 

** What does it matter?” he finally returned. “We 
must try some desperate means if we would hope to 
succeed in our plans, It is Maud alone who must be 
made to believe Ernest guilty. She loves him too 
well to betray him, I think we can succeed in impres- 
sing the conviction on her mind, and it need go no 
farther. She would be loth to believe it, but would 
be forced to do so, with the proper amount of evi- 
dence ; and I am sure I can furnish that, Believing 
him guilty, she would never marry him. In that 
case the prospect would look more favourable for 
both of us, you see.” 

Magdalen caught eagerly at the idea. It did seem 
feasible. As he had said, they must resort to some 
desperate expedient, and no other plau seemed to 
suggest itself just then. Anything was better than 
to see Maud and Ernest together so much as she had 
done of late. 

“‘ And if I consent to assist you in this matter,” she 
said, after a pause, “I have your promise that not 
even a whisper from you to any other than Maud 
shall ever sully Ernest's fair fame ?”’ 

“ Most assuredly. I have no wish to work him ill. 
It is only Maud’s love that Iam striving for. You 
will help me to carry out my plan ?” 

“ Perhaps so. I will thiuk about it. But no more 
now—I cannot remain a moment longer. Maud is 
calling for me already.” 

She turned from him and hastily descended the 
stairs, pushing her way through the crowd about the 
door, who fell back a little to let her pass. She found 
Maud alreadyin her saddle, while Ernest was hold- 
ing her own * bonnie steed.” 

** Have you quite lost your patience, waiting for 
me?” she asked gaily, as she prepared to mount her 
horse. 

“Nearly. What kept you solong? We thought 
you were following close behind us,” replied Maud. 

“I meta friend in the hall, and stopped to ex- 
change a few words withhim, lam sorry to have 
detaiued you so long.” 

“It does not matter,” returned Ernest, as he as- 
sisted her into the saddle, 

And so they rode back to Thorneycroft Grange, 
slowly and silently. A weight was upon each of 
their hearts, that was soon to be lifted from them. 


CHAPTER XI, 
THE coroner’s inquest on the body of Mrs. Grant 


took place on the following Friday, During the 
interim no pains or effort was spared to discover the 
author of the crime that had been perpetrated, but 
not a clue tothe murderer, or the object of the deed, 
farther than the fragment of a letter which had 
been taken from under Mrs. Grant’s pillow, could 
be found. 

Public opinion had been strong against Dr. 
Andrews, as he had felt assured it would be. The 
general sentiment was that the woman had come to 
her death through his carelessness, and many were 
the anathemas hurled at his head. But when the 
contéuts of the letter came to be known an entirely 
new phase was put upon the matter. Persons who 
had begun to turn a cold shoulder on the good 
doctor veered suddenly, like weathercocks uuder 
the influence of a fresher breeze, and became his 
warmest partisans, 

The inquest only served to strengthen his posi- 
tion. Mrs. Alden testitied that the cordial had stood 
on a bureau in the ante-room, on that fatal afternoon, 
and that the front door bad beeu left open, thus 
offering free ingress or egress to any one who might 
feel disposed to take advantage of the opportunity, 
while she was in the kitchen herself, busied with 
her cooking. Susan was churning the butter, 
Therefore, it was very possible that the poison had 
been introduced into the cordial by some one who 
had stolen in unobserved, though it still seemed 
strange that no one should have been seen loitering 
about the heuse, 

Furthermore, Mr. Read was there, prepared to 
prove that the cordial had been properly mixed by 





Doctor Andrews, though nothing was said concerning 
Ernest Devonshire’s visit to his surgery. This was 
fully enough to convince the villagers. already more 
than willing to be prejudiced iu his favour, of the 
physician’s entire innocence both of the carelessness 
and malice aforethought, and fix the guilt on some 
third person, 

After due deliberation the coroner’s jury returned 
the verdict: 

“ Died by poison; but there is no evidence to show 
by whom adininistered.” 

Nevertheless, suspicion at once pointed to the per- 
son addressed in the woman’s letter as “husband.” 
No one else could have any possible obj-ct in com- 
mitting the deed, while he, very likely, wished to 
remove her out of his way. The letter itself was 
enough to show that he had abused her shamefully, 
and probably deserted her. Perhaps he had tired of 
her, found some newer fancy, or even married a 
second time, and so administered poison under the 
mad fear pf detection. 

Howevear, at the best, people could only conjecture. 
The wholp affair was wrapped in some impenetrable 
veil of mystery. Nothing certain was known by any 
one. A dozen different men were assailed by sus- 
picion, buf nothing could be proved against any one 
of them. #At last it began to seem as if no light was 
destined ever to be thrown upon the affair. 

When preparations were being made for the funeral, 
Ernest Devonshire came forward, and told the land- 
lady to spare no expense in having the body of the 
unfortunate woman respectably interred, and to have 
all bills sent to him for settlement. He even ap- 
peared as a mourner at the funeral, and followed 
the body to the grave, giving no farther explanation 
of his strange conduct than that “ she was a stranger, 
and some oue must preform these offices; he pre- 
ferred doing them himself rather thau seeing them 
left undone,” 

In another these eccentric whims would have been 
much commented upon, and might have given rise 
to suspicion. But with Ernest it was different. He 
had been regarded from the first as a peculiar man in 
his fancies, and now the villagers only said : 

“It is just like Mr. Devonshire, There never 
lived a kinder or more tender-hearted mau. Le was 
an acquisition when he came among us,” 

Our hero had seemed very much depressed and ab- 
stracted since his visit to the “King’s Arms” that 
morning in company with Maudand Magdalen. Much 
of his old cheerful flow of spirits was gone, and he 
was grave and reticent, even in the company of his 
dearest friends, like a person brooding over some 
great wrong or terrible calamity, There bade rtainly 
come a remarkable change in his manver, Not that 
he was less tender or cordial towards those whom he 
loved, but he seemed coustantly preoccupied by sums 
all-absorbing thought, 

Maud observed this change with feelings of real 
regret and solicitude, She was at a loss how to ac- 
count for it. Tbough®she had said but little, she had 
felt fally convinced inher own mind, that morning 
at the inn, that Ernest was uot looking upon the dead 
woman’s face for the first time, Otherw.re he would 
never have been so excessively agitated. ‘Lue whole 
matter puzzled herexceedingly. She had hoped that 
Ernest wouid offer some explanation, and so set her 
doubts for ever at rest ; but instead, he had preserved 
the most complete silence upon the subject. ‘his 
hurt her most of all. She felt if he was in iroubleshe 
had now a right to share it with him, and he ought 
to confide it to her, However, she never gave ut- 
terance to these feelings in words, not even to her 
mother. 

As for Ernest, not even a whisper of suspicion was 
breathed against him at first. Among tie villagers 
at large, no one ever thought of connecting him with 
that horrible transaction at the “ King’s Arms.’ 

Leonard Harding noted this with considerable cha- 
grin and annoyance. Despite his promise to Magda- 
len, he had all along secretly intended to turn the 
tide of suspicion against our hero, whenever he could 
do so without having his agency in the matter mis- 
trusted, At first, after his conversation with Mr. 
Read on the evening of the commission of the deed, 
he had hoped that Doctor Andrews would have his 
suspicions awakened, and so institute inquiries that 
would tell effectually against Mr. Devonshire. But 
the worthy physician's determined silence nouplussed 
him nota little, and left him ata disadvantage, He 
could not doubt that Mr. Rvad must have understood 
his meaning when they had discussed the subject of 
the poi-oned cordial, and, if so, he would be sure to 
report the result of the conversation to the doctor. 
However, the latter had not stirred in the affair as 
yet, but the surgeon inwardly determined that this 
silence should not last for ever. 

He resolved to strike the firat blow with Maud. So 
far he would be sure of Magdalen’s co-operation, and 
success seemed easy. He would be able, without 
doubt, to break up the intimacy which existed between 
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her and Ernest—an intimacy he could never look 
upon with any degree of calmness or reconciliation to 
it—and thus cause an estrangement between them. 
This would be at least an important step gained. 

However, it was not the easiest matter to gain ac- 
cess to Maud, she avoided him so persistently. At 
first he tried calling upon her, but she never saw him 
alone, always bringing her mother or Aunt Barbara 
to the drawing-room with her, and keeping them there 
until he had gone. In this way he found no oppor- 
tunity to exchange a word in private with her, and 
it would have ruined his plan to have spoken before a 
third person, 

But fate seemed propitious at: last, after having 
toyed with him long enough. He was riding by the 
Grange one day when he saw Maud in the garden, 
sitting under the shade of an old oak, and so busily 
engaged in the perusal of a book which lay open in 
her lap that she did not hear the noise his horse made 
in stepping lighily over the green sward beside the 
road. He dismounted hastily, throwing his bridle- 
rein over the nearest post, and approached her with 
rapid, though noiseless steps. He was close beside 
her before she saw him at all, or knew that he was 
near, 

“ Good morning, Miss Ingestre,” he called out, gaily. 
* You must be wonderfully interested in that book of 
yours if you cannot look up to greet an old friend 
like me.” 

She started suddenly at the sound of his voice, rais- 
ing her eyes to his face. 

“TI was not aware of your presence, Mr. Harding. 
That must be my excuse for not having addressed you 
sooner, Will you walk to the house? My mother 
and Miss Digby will be glad to see you, no doubt.” 

“Thank you, I prefer to remain here.” 

“Then you will have to excuse me, I am afraid. 
My engagemeuts take me elsewhere,” aud she arose 
to depart. 

He quietly put out his hand to detain her. 

“Do not go,” he said. “At least remain long 
enough to tell me what is that wonderful book you 
have been reading,” and he smiled blandly in her face. 

“ You can take the book and see for yourself, if you 

choose,” she returned, resentfully,as she gave it to 
him. . 
“Ah! Tennyson’s ‘ Princess.’ I was not aware 
that he was such a favourite with you. The present 
volume appears to have been thumbed very faithfully. 
Ab, excuse me,” with a gesture of deprecation. “I 
did not suspect it was Ernest Devonshire’s property, 
until I this very moment saw his name on the fly- 
leaf.” 

She reddened indignantly. His manner angered 
and annoyed her more than she would have cared to 
confess. 

“T asked him for it,” she said. 

The'surgeon was silent a moment, reflecting how 
ne could best broach the subject which had brought 
him to her side. She once more attempted to pass 
him. 

“ T cannot suffer you to go so soon, Maud,” he ex- 
claimed, stepping quickly before her. “I have some- 
thing that must be said to you. I have long been 
seeking a private interview, but for some reason you 
have seemed determined not to grant me one.” 

“ T have no secrets from my mother. Come up to 
the house and I will listen to you. I have already 
remained here too long.” 

“You have misonderstood me, Maud. It was not 
for my sake that I wished our interview private, but 
for yourown. You would hardly care to have even 
Mrs. Ingestre hear what I am about to say.” 

Maud turned pale. A feeling of indefinable dread 
seized upon her. 

“Say on,” she uttered, in a faint voice, leaning 
giddily against thetrunk ofthetree. “J will listen.” 

“You have decided wisely. No third person must 
ever know the purport of our conversation, unless you 
would talk ill to the man you love—to Ernest Devon- 
shire.” 

She shivered at the mention of that name. 

“What have you to reveal?” she asked, sharply, 
“Do not keep me in suspense, but come at once to 
the point.” 

‘| must first impress one fact on your mind—that 
I am not now speaking to you in the character of a 
rejected suitor, with some object in view, but as a 
friend who feels a very warm interest in your wel- 
fare,” he said, with pretended earnestness. “I wish 
you to utterly ignore the past in our present conver- 
sation. I fully realize that you do not love me, and 
shall never again persecute you with unwelcome at- 
tentions.” 

“I shall always prize your friendship, Mr. Hard- 
ing, while I deprecate any warmer feeling. But what 
is it of Ernest? Will you tell me?” 

“IT dread to tell you, Maud. It will be a great 


blow to you, and will make you very unhappy ; but 
it is best and right that you should kuow the 





“Then why do you hesitate? If it is something I 
ought to know that should be enough. . If you think 
I have not strength to bear anything you may reveal 
you utterly mistake me.” 

She drew herself up with a pitiful attempt at per- 
fect calmness and self-coutrol. 

“T would gladly'spare you, Miss Ingestre, but it 
would be a mistaken kindness to do so,” Mr, Harding 
said, with some effort. “AsI hinted once before, 
what I have to tell relates exclusively to Ernest De- 
vonshire ; but before I proceed I must ask you a single 
question. That morning when you visited the 
‘King’s Arms’ with him and Miss Digby did you 
not observe from his manner that he knew more of 
Mrs. Grant than Le was willing to have suspected ?” 
“Well?” 

Maud’s voice was very faint, though she was too 
proud to make any other sign of assent than the ut- 
terance of this single word. But her heart began to 
fail her; he too had noticed Ernest’s agitation. There 
must indeed have been more cause for it than:she had 
thought then! 

* You also read the letter which was found under 
Mrs. Grant's pillow, for I saw you take it in your 
hand. That letter was directed to the woman's 
husband, Now, mark my words! it is my firm 
belief that it was intended for Ernest Devonshire 
himself!” 

The last sentence was uttered in a whisper that 
was almost a hiss. Maud caught her breath with a 
low, shivering cry. She could not even pretend to 
misunderstand his terrible meaning. 

“Just Heaven! Do you expect meto believe your 
base insinuations, Mr. Harding?” she exclaimed, 
rallying herself at last. “I wonder that they do not 
blister on your lips !” 

She faced him defiantly. He only regarded her 
with a sorrowful sigh, as if his heart was full of 
tender pity for her misery. 

**T do not wonder that you tarn from me, Maud. 
But, alas! you hare not even yet heard the worst. 
If Ernest Devonshire was that woman’s husband, 
he was also, in all probability, her murderer !”’ 

The girl suppresseda shriek, She lifted her eyes 
to his face for a single instant, with a look so full of 
woeful horror and despair that even Mr, Harding’s 
heart was touched with real compassion. She sank 
back upon the seat from which she had risen with a 
weary moan. 

“What more have you to say?” she asked, in a 
strangely calm, even tone, after she had sat there 
for full three minutes, in utter silence. “ You seem 
determine! to exhaust the catalogue of crimes in 
heaping calumny upon a defenceless man. I pray 
you goon! I am listening.” 

The surgeon rezarded her in real amazement. 
Was this cold, satirical woman the trembling, tear- 
ful Maud Ingestre of the moment before? The 
change was souething wonderful; it had revealed 
an element of strength in her character that he 
had never previously supposed to exist, 

“ This is all I have to tell,” he returned, in a pity- 
ing voice, “It has cost me an effort to say as much 
to vou, but I felt that you had a right to know of my 
suspicions. They will not be repeated to any one be- 
sides yourself, and you can act as you see fit. I do 
not expect you to act in reference to them any farther 
than they are capable of being corroborated.” 

“ With what proofs can you furnish me?” 

“ With very little that is not merely circumstantial 
evidence, I will ackuowledge. ‘There is hardly a 
person beside myself who thinks of suspecting him. 
But 1 cannot blind myself to some facts that have 
been thrown in my way. You were. yourself a wit- 
ness to his agitation at the sight of the corpse; there 
was but little money fouud among Mrs, Grant's effects, 
and he took it upon himself to defray the funeral ex- 
penses. Most people regard this last as a simple act 
of charity, but it has a different appearance in my 
eyes. 

“ We will suffer that matter to rest, if you please. 
He might have done itor might not; He has always 
been kind to the poor. Butif Ernest Devonshire was 
guilty of the crime with which you charge him, would 
he have takeu Magdalen and myself to the inn that 
morning ? Furthermore, being prepared for the sight, 
would he have betrayed such agitation on beholding 
the dead woman’s face? You must make your evi- 
dence consistent.” 

Maud spoke with the shrewd coolness of some law- 
yer cross-questioning an important witness. Leonard 
Harding had never seen her more perfectly com- 
posed aud mistress of herself than she had now be+ 
come.” 

“ Alas! it is too consistent,” he returned. °* Ernest 
Devonshire took you to the inn merely as a blind; it 
was a very clever move on his part. As for his agi- 
tation, that was the first time he had looked on the 
womau’s face since her death, and not being utterly 
hardened, he was naturally much moved—his feel- 


preténding it was the result of physical pain. This 
it strikes me, is the truth of the matter—the explana. 
tion’ I have given you.” 

« Maud was silent, pondering his words. 

“If that woman was his wife what would he have 
made of me?” she asked, with an involuntary shud- 
der. 

“Nay, I do not think he would have wronged you 
in any event, for he loves you too dearly, I am sure 
of that. He would have found some means of freeing 
himself from this woman before marrying you. A 
divorce would have been the probable result; but 
her coming here expedited the matter until it ended 
in this horrible tragedy.” 

Maud covered her face with both hands. 
titude was fast giving way. 

“ This is too dreadful to be believed !’’ she cried. 

“T will not give a moment’s credence to such a 

story.” 

“ Bat for your own sake do not entirely overlook 

the possible proofs of his guilt,” the surgeon urged, 

anxiously. * You heard of the evidence given in re- 

specting the poisoned medicine by Doctor Audrews 

and Mr, Read at the time of the inquest. Now I en- 

treat that you will go to Doctor Andrews before it is 

too late, and ask him if Ernest’ Devonshire did not 

have that identical bottle of mixture in his hand be- 

fore it was ever sent out of his house, and if he did 

not know at the time for whgm it was intended. 

The physician’s answer to such a question oughit to 
settle the matter beyond a doubt, If he had an op- 

portunity to introduce poison into the cordial it is 

probable that he did so, and the whole guilt lies at 
his door,” 

Maud was silent. The awful aspect which the 
affair was taking seemed to stupefy her. 

“T wish you would also speak with Miss Digby,” 

Mr. Harding resumed: “She is better acquainted with 
Mr. Devonshire’s past life than any of us. She did 

not say as much, but I was eonfident from her man- 

ner that she recognized something familiar in Mrs, 
Grant's looks. If you press the matter, she will per- 
haps tell you what she knows.” 

Maud had already mentally resolved to do this. 
She had observed the peculiar expression which had 
crossed Magdalen's face, and had heard‘ her mattered 
exclamation as she stood beside the couch where the 
dead woman lay. She had had half aminil to askan 
explanation before this; but some ill-defined dread 
had hitherto restrained her. But the surgeon’s revela- 
tion now fully decided her as to her course. 

I shall certainly try to get at the truth of the 
matter,’ she said, rather wearily. 

“T hope you will, for your own interest. And you 
must remember, Maud, it is because I am your true 
friend that I have told you this. I wished to shield 
you from future misery. But I will not detaia you 
longer. I feel that I have done my duty in warning 
you—I cannot do more. Heaven be with you, and 
help you to bear your troubles!” 

Ho wrung her hand hard, and turned hastily away, 
as if the scene was more than he could bear with com- 
posure. A moment afterwards and he was again upon 
his horse, and gallopping down the road, Ah, what 
wicked dissemblers there are in the world! Leonard 
Harding had explained to Maud the mystery of that 
affair at the “King’s Arms,” but he would have given 
his right hand at that very moment’ to have known 
what connection Ernest Devonshire had really had 
with it! 


Her for 


CHAPTER XII. 

Wurtz Maud and the surgeon were holding their 
couversation in the garden Magdalen Digby sat by 
the window in her own room, her magnificent hair 
unfastened and drooping about her like a great veib 
of shining blackness, Susette was with her, brush- 
ing out the long, fragrant! waves, and at the samo 
time suffering her tongue to ran much ‘more uimbly 
than her fingers moved. 

From her window Magdalen had seen Mr. Harding 
when he dismounted and entered the gariea gate; 
she knew Maud was there, and'therefore at once mis- 
trusted the object of his errand,’though the leafy 
branches of the oak under which Maud had been sit- 
ting effectually concealed them both from her view. 
However, she awaited with considerable impatience 
the termination of the interview. She felt assured 
the surgeon would take advantage of this opportunity 
to charge Ernest Devonshire with the murder of Mrs. 
Grant, and, if s0, Maud would be likely to come to 
her at once, to learn what she could tell her of the 
woman’s history. 

Tle event proved the correctness cf her conjec- 
tures. By-and-by she saw the surgeon leave the 
garden and remount his horse, and shortly afterwards 
Maud came slowly towards the house, her eyes down- 
cast and thoughtful. Magdalen knew, even from a 
distance, that she was greatly troubled about some- 
thing. 
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room after Mand comes up,” she said. 
go quite away, remember. If I catch y-4 listenin, 
now, I shall consider it my daty to tell Mrs. Ingestre 
what became of the bracelet and those gold eagles 
she missed.” 

Susette turned pale. 

“ Don’t do that, mam’selle. You know I am ready 
to do just what you say always. I have no other 
wish than your own, Miss Magdalen.” 

* That is sufficient.” 

Maud entered just at that moment. Magdalen, 
though expecting to see her agitated, and perhaps 
in tears, was almost frightened at the sight of her 
stony eyes and the hard, stern look which had come 
upon her face. It was not such an expression as slie 
had ever expected to see on Maud Ingestre’s usuaily 
gentle and lovely face. She came in very quietly, 
sitting down in @ vacaut chair, just opposite to 
Magdalen. 

“Can you not send Susette away ?” she asked, in 
a whisper, beuding forward. “I have a question to 
ask you.” 

“ There, Susette, that will do. You may go now.” 

Susette, having had her instructions beforehand, 
obeyed with alacrity, though she would gladly have 
remained, had she dared to do so. 

* It is of Ernest Devonshire that I wish to speak,” 
Maud began, abruptly, as the door closed behind the 
waiting-maid., ‘“ You used to know him before you 
ever came to Thorneycroft Grange ?” 

yes. I have told you soa great many 
We were very good friends, then, he was so 
kind and cordial to me.’ 

“TI believe you know something of his history— 
more than you ever confided in me. I wish you 
would tell me all that you do know.” 

“Why, Maud, how curions you have grown all at 
once,” returned Magdalen, laughingly. ‘But I 
cannot conceive why you should come to me for such 
a purpose. Now that you and Ernest are really 
engaged, I know of no reason why you should not 
solicit all necessary information from him.” 

“Tt does not matter,” said Maud, with some im- 
patience, “ You are not telling me what I want to 
know.” 

* For a very good reason, dear Maud. My know- 
ledge of Mr. Devonshire’s past life is extremely 
limited, end you have heard all I have to tell fully 
a score of times already.” 

** You are certainly keeping back something,” she 
said. “I must and will kuow it! Atleast answer 
me one question, Magdalen Digby,” clutching 
“ Who was that woman 
who was poisoned at the ‘King’s Arms,’ and what 
had Ernest to do with her ?” 

Magdalen started up with a well-feigned. excla- 
mation of astonishment. 

* Oh, Maud, what have you discovered ?’’ she cried. 
“Who has been telling you aught of her?” 

“Was I not there to see for myself? From his 
manner alone, 1 discovered that Ernest must have 
known the woman at some previous time. I saw that 
you, also, recognized her, and seemed to be looking 
to him for an explanation. Now, what is all this 
mystery ? I must find it out!” 

Magdalen was silent, at first, 

“ Perhaps I had better tell you the little I do 
know,” she finally said, with pretended reluctance. 
“Thave kept it back, hitherto, because I thought 
it would answer no especial purpose to reveal it. I 
cannot tell yon the woman’s name, nor anything 
about her, By accident, I once saw her picture in 
Mr. Devonshire’s possession. |That was long evough 
before I ever came to Thorneycroft Grange, The 
picture looked much younger than did Mrs. Grant, 
but the face is a peculiar oue, and I know that I 
could not be mistaken.” 

“ Bat the picture?” Maud interrepted; eagerly. 
“ Did you not learz for whom it had been taken ?” 

“No. It bad dropped accidentally from his 
pocket, and I had picked it up. He seemed much 
confused, I remember, and would not suffer me to 
retain it half as long as I would have been glad to. 
Of course 1 questioned him about it ; but he pretended 
that it was the property of some friend, who: had 
slipped it into his pocket to carry out a joke.” 

Maud’s expression became more helpless than 
before. Magdalen'’s words were but confirming her 
worst fears, and strengthening her convictiou in 
the truth of Leonard Harding’s suspicions. 

“What is your opinion? You do not believe 
Ernest's explanation was the true one ?” she asked, 
in a weary, despondent tone. 

“T must answer in the negative. That woman 
was certainly a near relative, or a very dear friend, 
You mistrusted as much as that, from his manner in 
the inn. I cannot understand why he does not ex- 
plain the matter. But for some circumstances, I 
should really think the woman must have been a 
former sweetheart, or possibly a divorced wife !” 

Maud uttered a low ci rye 


“You are to | 





“T cannot, will not believe it!” she exclaimed. 

“Do you not remember the letter which was 
found? It was written to the woman's husband, 
and no ove doubts that he was the murderer! Do 
you not realize the position in which your suspicions 
are placing Mr. Devonshire ?” 

Magdalen covered her face with both hands. 

“Oh, Maud, Mand, 1 cannot help it!” she groaned. 
The thought is killing me, but | am utterly unable 
to crush or thrust it from me! I have loved Ernest 
as a sister might love an ouly brother. He has 
been all that to me, so kiud, so good and patient! 
It distresses me beyond measure to be compelled to 
think ill of him!” 

Maud could not doubt the genuineness of her 
emotion. Her own face grew suddenly hard and 
repellant once more. 

* You have told me enough, Magdalen,” she said, 
in a low, quiet tone. “I have no desire to hear 
more, ‘Tle subject need not be broached between 
us again.’ 

Sue turned away. Magdalen held out her hand, 
and seemedas if reaty to mingle their tears and 
prayers together. But Maud only pressed the hand 
rather coldly. Someiiow she could not feel very 
cordial or affectionate towards her companion just 
then. She had reached the door, when Magdalen 
came quicky forward. 

“Remember, dear Maud, that this conversation 


must never be repexted, even to your mother,” she’ 


said, anxiously, “Otherwise it miyht result in 
serious evil to Ernest. We can keep our own secret 
—can and will! I could never rest easy thinking 
I had harmed my best friend. Our suspicious may 
be entirely groucdless, after all.” 

“I am not a common newsmonger,” returned 
Maud, with some hauteur. ‘I can keep my own 
counsel, where it is for the interestof a friend so to 
do.” 

She slowly crossed over to her own room, care- 
fully locking the door as she went. Ounee there and 
her fortitude utterly gave way. Shesank upon the 
nearest couch, sobbing and moaniug as if her very 
heart would break. It was the first rude shock that 
had ever startled her from the young love's dream, 
and the awakening was terrible, 

But her heart still plead strongly for Ernest. It 
was so hard to believe him base and wicked—to give 
him up! She would never have given the least 
credence toanything Leonard Harding and Magdalen 
might have said, had not her own senses helped to 
convince her that they might,be correct. ‘I'here 
was a mystery about her lovér’s relation to the 
poisoned woman, and guiit is the usual accompani- 
ment of mystery. However, she resolved to put the 
matter to one additional test, 

Accordingly, she carefully dressed herself, to- 
wards evening, aud walked down to Linden. She 
would not take the carriage, for she did not wish 
any one at the Grange to suspect her destina- 
tion. Her object was to call upon Doctor Andrews, 
and get all the information she could from him, 

She found the physician iv, and, for a wonder, 
alone. He seemed somewhat surprised at seeing 
Maud, but politely invited her in, and placed for 
her a chair. 

“Pray what can I do for you, Miss Ingestre ?” 
he asked, with cordial affability. “Is there any one 
ill at the Grange, or are you troubled with some 
provoking tooth that needs looking to ?” 

** We are all well, thank you, Doctor Andrews, 
and do not stand in need of your professional 
services.” 

The quiet, grave tone in which she spoke seemed 
to surprise the physician. He eyed her keenly. 

“How can I serve you, then?” he asked, more 
seriously. “Ishall be very glad to do anything iu 
my power,” 

She was touched by the kinduess of his manuer. 
She drew a little nearer, feeling that he would be 
her true friend. 

“IT want to ask you about—about—that shocking 
affair at the “ King’s Arms,’’ she began, hesitatingly. 

Dr. Andrews now appeared really startled. 

* Well ?” was all the reply he made. 

“It was you who mixed the medicine that was 
sent to Mrs. Grant?” 

* Yes.” 

“I understand you have declared it was properly 
prepared, and that Mr. Read bas testified to the 
same thing. Now whatI wish to ask is, whether 
any one else had access to it before it wassent from 
your house? Whether——” 

She paused, in deep distress, utterly breaking 
down, She wrung her hands convulsively, fixing 
her imploring eyes upon Dr. Andrews’s face. He 
grew a shade paler, becoming more aud more puzzled 
aud uneasy every moment. He paced once or twice 
across the room, apparently at a loss what to do 
or 


say. 
“Tell me why youare so curious about this matter, 





answer your questions, Miss 
Ingestre,” he uttered, at last, pausing near her, 
‘“* Do not fear to confide in me. You cau trust mo as 
implicitly as the best friend you have.” 

Aud she felt that she could—that he was worthy 
of her confidence, She lifted her eyes fraukly, though 
very mournfully, 

“T will,” she said, “I am going to trust you with 
more than my own life—with tho reputation of 
another, and ever his personal safety, perhaps. 
My coming here coucerus Ernest Devonshire. 
wish to know if he was in your surgery while that 
medicine was there.” 

The physician hesitated a moment, alook of keen 
pain upon his face. 

“He was,” he finally said, slowly. 

“ Did he see the medicine, aud kaow for whom it 
was iutended ?” 

 Youare determined to force tlie'truth from me— 
he did.” 

‘One question:more,” and now her voice was sharp 
with pain. “Would it have been possible for Mr. 
Devonshire, during his call here,,to have mixed 
poison with the medicine? possible without having 
been detected by yourself or Mr; Read ?” 

“Good Heaven, Miss Ingestre, will nothing but 
thewwhole truth satisfy you? Must I auswer your 
last question?” 

“ ltisreally necessary to: my happiness tiat you 
should,” she returned, faintly, 

He did not speak for a short space of time. He 
seemed. pondering the matter in his own mind. 

“It may besbest to tell you all,” he said, tiually, 
looking at her with real compassion in his«gaze. ‘I 
have heard that youare to marry, Brnest Devorsiire- 
If such isthe case, you certainlyonghtto kuow the 
truth, Yes, he might have introduced poison into 
that medicine, and I have oftemasked myself whether 
he did or not, though I have always liked Devon- 
shire, and so would not lint toanyone my suspicion. 
I had been using some strychuia that afternoon, I 
remember, and liad carelessly left a paper of it lying 
open on my table. ‘The bottlo of medicine stood 
near it when Devonshire came im. He bad it in his 
hand, I could swear to that! He might easily have 
dropped a few grains of strychuia. into it, though 
whether he did er not is a mere matter of conjecture. 
At this moment I would give half my fortune to bo 
satisfied on tlrat point.” 

Maud had listened with bated breath. IIere was a 
confirmation of her worst fears. But sie dil not 
shriek.or faint, Altifirst she felt dizzy and weak, al- 
most numb with pain andagony. ‘l'uere was brave, 
true metal in that girl’s character, and now it was 
manifesting itself. She might have grieved. herself 
ill had any misfortune that was not his owuchap pened 
to her lover. But, somehow, the thought of lis base- 
ness seemed to steel her heart against him, and her 
love was likely to die a speedy death in all the 
haughty scorn which she felt for his wickeduess, 

“ It seems so strange, Miss Ingestre,” said Doctor 
Andrews, at last, almost awed by the col, stern look 
upon her face. “ What should have led you to sus- 
pect Devonshire? I did not imagine the idea had 
ever occurred to more than one or two persons besides 
myself.” 

“There are various circumstances which I cannot 
explain,” she answered ; “ but you have put the last 
doubt at rest. I now believe he is.a guilty man !” 

“I fear so,” shaking his head. “I would rather 
accuse my own brother, Le must have been sorely 
tempted, or he would never have resurted to such a 
crime. But Ido uot cousider it my duty to inform 
agaiust him under present circumstances,’ 

Maud thanked the guod physician for his kindness, 
and very shorily took her leave. She was iu uo mood 
just then to endure even Lis sympathetic looks and 
words of comfort. 


and then I will 


(To be continued) 








Monsieur ALERT Bazatne, the neplow of the 
marshal, has sent in his resiguation, It was refused 
in terms so honourable that there was no alternative 
but to remain in the service. Monsieur Dazaine has 
even been entrusted with a mission to the northern 
states of Europe to make some important studies. 

Fexsruary must be deemed an auspicious ‘month 
for Mr. Disraeli, for it was on the 27th of that month 
in 1852 he first became a Cabinet Minister and Leader 
of the House of Commons; it was on the 25th of the 
same month six years afterwards he next tbok office; 
it was on the 29th of the same month teu years later 
he first became Prime Minister; and it is on the 21st 
of February in this present year that he is again in 
office at the head of a Conservative Administration 
supported by a compact Conservative majority. Aud 
we may add that.it was solely in this last February 
that Mr. Disraeli’s minority of sixty-six was con- 
verted into tiie majority of iorty-six, which opened 
to him the way to power, 
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ETHEL GWYNN’S STORY. 





Sue was a beautiful, attractive woman, black-eyed 
and crimson-cheeked, with a splendid bust, and arms 
which she did not mind showing. I was a little, pale 
creature, neither ugly nor pretty; but I did not envy 
her. Let al! the men on earth admire her; one loved 
me. If 1 was fair in his eyes 1 cared nothing for the 
rest. 

The other girls were jealous at times. Madge Burt 
and Barbara Brown declared that there was no such 
thing as getting any attention from any one where 
she was; and certainly she tried her best to fascinate 
every man, single or married, who came near her. 
Millicent Bray was her name, and I understood that 
‘young as she was she was a divorced woman. 

It may be that she had been very much ill-used by 
her husband, and was the injured party altogether— 
but a woman should bear a great deal, and try every 
other means rather than sever the holy tie that binds 
ier toa husband’s side ; and there is always a doubt 
about a divorce. Some of the ladies at Mrs. Norton’s 
hotel shrugged their shoulders, and wondered what 
the old lady had been thinking of to take Mrs. Bray 
in. The geutlemen, however, fougit in her defence, 
Beautiful, musical, fond of flirtation, and apt at flattery, 
she won her way into theirliking. For my part 1 did 
not respect her one whit, I did not see anytiiug to love 
in her, but | admired her. Unlike most women, I al- 
ways found myself able to see the charm that men 
see in a personally attractive woman. 

But were I a man | could not do as men do, flatter 
these flirts at the expense of true-hearted women, who 
Jove them with ali their souls. When good Mrs. 
Carman went to herroom with tears iu her eyes, leav- 
iug Mr. Carman whispering soft: nothings in Mrs. 
Gray’s ear, and when little Effie Fay crimsoned and 
trembled with anger because her lover forgot her 
while he turned the beauty’s music aud looked down 
nto her eyes, I often thought to myself that those 








were poor triumphs after all, and that those men who 
gave them to her were but silly creatures, She liked 
none of them. She mocked them, and had little nick- 
names for each. She was ascold in heart as she was 
warm in manuer. Her impassioned glauces were 
those of an actress, nothing more. 

She gave those glances to my Harry as well as to 
others, but I had no fear of their effect. Of course 
he knew she was handsome aod that she sang well, 
so did I. s 

We had met at Mrs, Harlon’s. I was an orphan 
and taught music for my bread. He was a young 
clerk in a large wholesale house. At our first meet- 
ing we had liked each other, and he was the only 
lover I had ever had, We had been engaged three 
months and were to be married at Christmas, We 
were wrapped up in each other, and I believe con- 
cerned ourselves very little about Mrs. Bray. 1 did 
not. It pleased me better to think of better women. 
There were others whose minds were continually 
running on her, however. Jealous Effie Fay could 
never quite forget her. Over and over again she sat 
in my room with tears pouring down her cheeks, aud 
talked of her. 

“ She’s a deceitful, bold, forward, cruel creature,” 
she declared. “She knows Charlie is engaged to me. 
She knows it. I seeitin her eyes; and she works 
so hard to get him to herself. Charlie doesn’t know 
what he is doing for himself. I shall break with him 
yet, and I dolove him so, Noone will ever love hin 
so much.” 

Then she would cry again and begin the old story 
of Mrs. Bray’s conduct, of her looks, her contrivances, 
her becks and wreathed smiles, 1 felt sorry for the 
cuild—she was but sixteen—and sorry for Charlie 
too, who was acting as most foolish boys do under 
such circumstances. But one morniug she began an- 
Other strain. 

“Mrs. Bray is at work with your Harry now,” she 
said, “and she'll twist him round her finger soon, as 








she does my Charlie. It’s witchcraft those women 
have—an unholy power of some kind, You'll see, 
Ethel; you'll suffer as I do soon.” 

And then she spoke of words and looks and actions 
which had quite escaped me, but which, spoken of, 
made me strangely uncomfortable, I had utter faith 
in Harry, but I did not like to hear such things. At 
first it was only that; but after awhile it was more. 

As the days went on I noticed one or two things 
that were suspicious. I saw that she contrived to 
meet my lover in the halls and ou the stairs; to sit 
near him at dinner time; to go out upon the baicony 
wheu he did. 

Charlie Beach was allowed to slip back into his 
old place in Effie’s heart, and my Harry was Mrs. 
Bray’s object. 

Effie had been sharper than I; but Harry was too 
strong in his love for me to yield, I felt sure. 

It was about the time that Harry's business com- 
pelled him to go back to town. He left Mrs. Norton's, 
ouly coming down to see me occasionally, aud we 
began to write toeach other. I have the little notes 
he wrote me carefully hidden away even now, 

They are very precious tome. As I read them 
over they briug those hours back again, and I ama 
young and loving girl once more, 

LIuever loved Harry more tenderly than when I 
sat down to my desk one morning to tell him of a 
little festivity which I had been invited to attend, 
and to ask his escort. IL shall never forget that day. 
After [ had posted the letter I sat in my room and 
finished making the pretty dress I intended to wear, 
thiuking all the while that it was Harry’s favourite 
colour, and that he would be sure to like it. 

Effie, happy in her recovered lover, sat with me 
aud read aloud from a little book of verses Charlie 
had given her. ‘hey were not elegaut verses, nor 
was she a very good reader, but there was love iu 
them and iv her heart, and that sufficed. 

We are so uvaccountably happy sometimes, just as 
we are uvaccountably sad at others. It is as though 
unseen spirits, good or bad, hovered about us and 
whispered to us. I was gloriously conteut that day. 
Outside the sun was bright and the air soft. Tue 
geranium that stood iu my window was full of crim- 
son blossoms. My cauary bird sang shrilly. Etlie, 
with pretty smiles on her face, basked in the bright 
fireligut, and betweeu her verses talked of dear 
Charlie. 

I had finished the dress, and sat looking down into 
the street, when I saw the postman coming towards 
us, and Effie, who had seen him also, ran downstairs 
to bring my note to me, for we both knew that it was 
my answer he carried in his haud. She ran down 
gaily, humming atune. She returned with a very 
serious face. A note was iu her hand, with my name 
upon it in Harry’s writing, but her expression frigu- 
tened me so that J caught my breath, 

“ What is it, Efie?” I asked. 

“Ethel,” she said, very sadly, ‘I must tell you, 
though you'll hate me. The postman who brought 
that note brought one for Mrs. Bray,” 

I was so relieved that I burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ Why should that trouble me?” I asked. 

“Dou't you see your Harry must have written 
both ?” she asked. 

“No,” said 1, “I do not. 
Harry.” 

hen I broke the seal, and these were the words I 
read: 

**MapaM: I have another engagement, and am 
obliged to decliue yours, H. Hearucore.” 

I put the cold billet dowa with a strange chill at 
my heart. What had I doue to deserve this? What 
did it mean? Whatshouldldo? A note like this 
from a betrothed lover from whom I had parted witu 
the tenderest caresses! 

Effie saw that I was in trouble, and forb pre to ques- 
tion me, but she glided out of the room and did not 
return for an hour. Wheu she came back her face 
was wet with tears. 

“ You cannot tell me what it is?” she asked. 

I answered : 

“] must have offended him unconsciously. I can't 
say anything more.” 

When the dinner-bell rang I went downstairs as 
usual, Passing the parlour-door,I saw Mrs. Bray. 
She was reading a note aloud, 

“T declare, | never was sv surprised,” she said, ‘I 
thought he was in love with tuat little girl, Ah! 
there she comes.” 

She hurried away as she spoke, in assumed terror, 
The next moment | saw Lilie speak to her, and a 
white paper pass into her hand, Whatever it was, 
she kuew, and she would tell me. She did, ‘hat 
evening she brouglit a letter into my room—a letter 
that Mrs. Bray bad exhibited to ail the house—a 
love-letter from Harry Heatlicote, teuderer and inore 
passionate than any Le had ever written to me, and 
with his undoubted siguature at its foot! 1t was no 
forgery. Ieven kuew the paper, a rare and cosily 
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kind with his own monogram upon it. It began 
“Darling,” and ended “ Your own Charlie.” I did 
not scream, I did not swoon ; I faced the terrible trath 
as best I might. She had won him from me; but I 
was in no wise to blame. I was true. I was sinned 
against, not sinning, and the blow should not crush 


me. 

I did not even allow myself to play the mourner. 
Contempt of my lover had taken the place of love. 

He should know I did not grieve for him; and I 
asked good old Mr.'Halloran to be my escort, and 
went to the party next evening with a smile on my 
face, though my heart ached sorely, and life seemed 
2 cold and cruel thing to me, 

They told me I was gay that night. I chatted, I 
ate and drank, I danced whenever I was asked to do 
so. All the while the words of that letter Harry had 
written to Mrs. Bray were in my ears, 

When old Mr. Halloran took me home, he told me 
I had “wearied myself out, and was beginning to 
feel it.” But I was strong yet. 

To-morrow I had work to do that would demand 
all my strength, to take the matter into my own 
hands, to write an adieu to Charlie, send him back 
the gifts and letters in my possession, and ask mine 
of him. As I went upstairs old Mrs, Norton looked 
out of her room. 

“Your beau was here to-night,” she said. “I ex- 
pect he was cut up to find you out, but Mrs. Bray 
took charge of him.” 

I tried to laugh. All my life I felt I must now 
laugh when I hadrathercry. I must hide my heart. 
No one should ever call me a “ disappointed ” woman, 
— My: should speak of me as one who had been 
jilted. 

I wrapped myself in my dressing-gown and sat 
before my fire. I could not sleep. I could not even 
liedown, The clock struck twelve, one, two, and 
still I watched thedying embers. ‘Ten minutes more 
had gone by, when suddenly a frightful shriek rang 
thréugh the house—another and another. I rushed 
to the door. Other people were in the entry, 
The shrieks came from Mrs. Bray’s room, and, 
ere we could open it, it was flung wide and she 
rushed toward us, her long white night-robe 
all ablaze, a horrible moving column of fire. 
I don’t know what I thought. I don’t what I did. I 
cannot remember anything more, unti] I had her 
down upon the floor, and a blanket I had snatched 
from a pile that lay on the table in the entry wrapped 
about her. I heard myself crying, “ Lie still aud you 
will save your face.” I saw the flames choked out 
and the light black tinder floating about me, and 
knew that I had at least saved her from being quite 
burned to death. Soon I knew that 1 had saved ber 
life. 

It was night again when some one came to my 
door, and told me that Mrs. Bray wished to see me. 
Of course I went to her. She was lying in her bed, 
wrapped in bandages, and she could not stir, but she 
looked at me earnestly. 

“Send them out of the room,” she said. 
to speak to you alone.” 

And when the nurse had closed the door behind 
herself and Mrs. Norton, she looked at me again in 
the same strange way. 

“You saved my life,” she said. 
remember what you said. ‘Lie still and you'll save 
your face.’ Most women would have liked me to 
spoil my face, had I used them so. And you don’t 
know the world either. Goto that desk. ‘There’s 
a letter there, It’s yours. I wanted to make you 
jealous, and I wrote to your beau, to ask his escort 
somewhere. 

“Two notes came at the same time to the house. 
I knew very well that there was a mistake made— 
that mine had been put into your envelope, and yours 
into mine. I scratched yourname out of that one 
you have there, and showed it about to make you 
jealous. 

“He’s as true as steel to you. I love you for 
saving my face,and I tell you that. Now try to 
forgive me.” 

1 was too happy todo anything else. I knew that 
what she said was true. And when she asked me I 
stooped down and gave her a kiss. 

It was our last interview. When Mrs, Bray re- 
covered she left Mrs. Norton’s, and Harry Heathcote 
never knew anything about those two miserable 
days until Ihad been his wife toolong to have any 
secrets from bim. 


“T want 
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ADDITIONS To THE PEERAGE.—Dukes are creatures 
ef slow growth or slow production, The king, we 
know on the poet’s authority, “can make a belted 
knight, a marquis, duke, and a’ that,” but heis very 
chary of using his power in regard to the last-named 
of the three. In a reign of nearly thirty-seven yeara 
our present Sovereign has not made more than three 
dukes, and one of these was a duchess, if we may 


be pardoned the apparent bull, and the second a 
Royal duke, while the third wasan Irish duke. The 
elevation of the Marquis of Westminster to the 
dukedom of that ilk is the first instance of the 
dignity being created under other than special con- 
ditions, or in a particular fashion. Her Majesty's 
predecessor, William IV., created two dukes—those 
of Sutherland and Cleveland—whose representa- 
tives are still among us. George IV., when King, 
made but one duke—him of Buckingham ; though 
as Prince Regent it was his privilege to give Wel- 
lington his dukedom. George III. guarded the 
dignity of duke so jealously that, except in the case 
of his two brothers and six younger sons, he created 
only two British dukedoms—viz., those of Nor- 
thumberland and Montagu, the latter of which 
became extinct nearly ninety years ago. To him 
also is due the Irish dukedom of Leinster, which, 
until by Mr. Disraeli’s advice the Queen made Lord 
Abercorn an Irish duke sixteen years ago, was 
Ireland's only dukedom, 





GENUINE COMPLIMENTS, 

We have heard of the lady of rare beauty who 
said, upon a certain occasion, that the only real, 
disinterested compliment she ever received was from 
a coal-heaver, who asked permission to light his pipe 
in the gleaming of her eyes, 

Another compliment, true and genuine, was paid 
by asailor who was sent by his captain to carry a 
letter to the lady of his love. The sailor, having 
delivered the missive, stood gazing in silent admira- 
tion upon the face of the lady, for she was very 
beautiful. 

“ Well, my good man,” she said, “for what do you 
wait? Thereis no answer to be returned.” 

“Lady,” the sailor returned, with humble deference, 
“ I would like to know your name.” 

“ Did you not see it on this letter ?” 

“Pardon, lady—I never learned to read. Mine 
has been a hard, rough life.” 

“And for what reason, my good man, would you 
know my name?” 

“ Because,” answered the old tar, looking honestly 
up, “in a storm at sea, with danger of death afore 
me, I would like to call the name of the brightest 
thing I’d ever seen in life. There’d be sunshine in 
it, even in the thick darkness.” 





A ricu English lady, it is said, is about to cause 
the construction, at her own cost, of a handsome aque- 
duct for the purpose of providing thecity of Jerusalem 
with a good supply of water, which, in common with 
Constantinople, it much needs. We wish she had 
done it for London—how it needs it! 

EFFECT OF FEEDING ON THE CoLourR oF Cocoons. 
—The art of silk culture is likely to be materially ad- 
vanced by the discovery of Taillis (if it be true) that 
when the worms are fed on vine leaves the cocoons 
are of a magnificent red, and if lettuce be used they 
become an emerald green. Another experimenter has 
obtained silk of a beautiful yellow, a fine green, and 
then again violet, by feeding with lettuce or white 
nettle. ‘T'aillis remarks, however, that the worms 
must be fed on mulberry leaves when young, follow- 
ing with other leaves during the last twenty days of 
the larval stage of life. 

Mr. Law ey, of the Court of Common Conucil, 
has given notice of the following motion at their 
next mecting :—“ That this Court do offer to Her 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Marie Alexan- 
drovna, Duchess of Edinburzh, on the occasion of 
the presentation of the compliments of congratula- 
tion adopted by the court upon her marriage with 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, a 
present of the value of 2,000 guineas iu such form 
as may be most acceptable to Her Imperial High- 
ness, in token of the respectful admiration of this 
court.” 

Spare Your Breatu.—You can economize it by 
using short words, where they convey as much as 
long ones. ‘ Recover’? means as much as “ recupe= 
rate,” and is a less doubtful word. * Place’’ is as good 
a word as “position,” in many connections. A 
salutary warning against needless “ jaw-breakers ” 
is furnished by the history of a newspaper com- 
menced in London in 1785, Its title was ‘‘ ‘I'he Lon- 
don Daily Universal Register, printed logographic.- 
ally.” Within three years, Mr. Walter, the proprie- 
tor, had the sense to see that its name would kill it, 
and announced a change to the present name, The 
Times. 

A SINGULAR discovery was recently made at the 
Sainte Genevitve Library. In a portfolio containing 
several manuscripts had been found the original 
copy of the opera “ Jonathas,” which Carpentier, 
the author of the music of Moliére’s ‘“ Malade 
Imaginaire,” had composed for the Establishment of 
the Jesuits, then situated on the spot where the 








but little value as a composition, serves to distinctly 
mark the period when profane music was introduced 
into churches in France in conjunction with sacred. 

Cuarites Dickens.—Wuy pip ug Diz?—The 
life of Charles Dickens teems with interest ; his 
death gives a most salutary lesson. An eminent 
medical writer gives a short summary of the various 
shocks to the system of Dickens, which naturally 
weakened him and predisposed his frame to afflic- 
tion, and gives the most conclusive evidence that 
paralysis, which ended the great litterateur’s earthly 
career, was due almost exclusively to that very act 
of his life which drew admiring thousands to listen 
to the delineations in person of the leading charac- 
ters of his published works. On leaving the platfcrm 
after reading “ Copperfield,” so laborious, earnest, 
and pathetic were the exertions made by Dickens, 
his whole soul being thrown into the work, that the 
pulsations of his heart numbered 96, being 24 in 
excess of the ordinary pulse, 72; after “ Marigold,” 
99; “Sikes and Nancy,” 118; “ Oliver Twist,” 
124. Thus, whilst his audiences were rejoicing over 
talented, histrionic display, the efforts of the reader 
himself were driving nails into his coffin, breaking 
down the delicate walls of the nervous system of 
the brain, flooding that great organ with au inunda- 
tion of fluid, which doomed the birthplace of Pick- 
wick and a host of other interesting characters of 
English fictitious history. 








TIME OF SLEEP. 

Wuen night spreads her sable curtains, the din of 
business is hushed ; the lower animals, obedient to 
the signal, retire to their grassy couch ; a refreshing 
coolness pervades the air, and a dreamy stillness 
rests upon the earth, all, all inviting repose. How 
strange, then, that human beings should be deaf to 
this eloquent language; How strange that they 
should pervert the order of nature by converting day 
into night, and night into day, And yet it is so. 
With multitudes night is not a season of rest for in- 
vigorating the mental and bodily powers; but a time 
for soul and body-destroying dissipations and teem- 
ing mischiefs. This is a time for fashionable parties, 
where, in addition to want of rest, the system is 
poisoned by impure air and oppressed by excessive 
and improper food and drink; while the feelings are 
all worked up into a feverish state of excitement, 
which re-acts with a terrible effect upon the poor 
abused and over-burdened physical frame. 

Can any one believe for a moment that the laws 
of nature can thus be violated with impunity ? 
Every violation of physical law must be visited with 
its legitimate punishment. These laws are written 
in our frame by the band of the Almighty himself, 
and they are fixed, immutable, in their nature and 
consequences, Oue of these laws is that night was 
ordained for sleep. And let not those who avoid 
scenes of excitement and dissipation, and who keep 
late hours, flatter themselves that they incur no risk. 
In one respect at least they subvert the order of 
nature, and must suffer accordingly. Day sleep will 
not answer as a substitute for night sleep. Circum- 
stances may sometimes render it necessary to make 
up in the day for unavoidable lost of rest, yet this 
necessity should, as far as possible, be avoided. The 
rule is “ Early to bed and early to rise.” 


— 





A ProFiTaBLe INVESTMENT.—It has been recently 
stated that Count Waldeck, painter, of Paris, has 
just arrived at the great age of 108 years. In 1826 
this artist, being then 60, and in want of money, pre- 
sented some of his pictures at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and asked 40,000f.for them. M. Bastard, the 
director, replied that the resources at his command 
did not permit him to make a purchase of that im- 
portance, but if M. Waldeck consented, he would 
obtain for him an annnal allowance of 2,000f. The 
painter has therefore received during forty-eight 
years a total sum of 96,000f. The old gentleman is 
in excellent health. 

A Loss to Art.—Mr. Collingwood Smith, the 
treasurer of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
writes that amongst the treasures destroyed at the 
Pantechnicon was the entire series of sketches, 
studies and drawings by Mr. H. Britten Willis, the 
well-known animal painter. These works, two thou- 
sand in number, chiefly drawn from life in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, North and South Wales, America, 
and the Continent—studies of the human figure— 
and many works of J, D. Harding, and other mem- 
bers of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
representing a money value of many thousand pounds, 
have been utterly consumed. 

VALUABLE Lact.—T here is at present on view in 
Messrs. Campbell and Co.’s, 65, George Street, Edin~ 
burgh, a splendid suite of Brussels lace, which ob- 
tained the first prize at the Vienna Wxhibition, and 





College Louis-le-Grand now stands. ‘I's piece, of 





which is valued at 2,000/. It consists of a large half 
shawl, with raised flowers in floating relief ; seven 
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yards flouncing, 18 inches wide ; a berthe, measuring 
six yards and four and a half inches wide; lappet, 
parasol-cover, fan and handkerchief. The value of 
the half shaw] alone is estimated atabout 9002 The 
garniture, which forms altogether a splendid work of 
art, is said to have occupied twelve of the most ex- 
perienced !aceworkers of Brussels no less than three 
years. 





To taste and talk, of course! It does neither. 
An ulcerated tongue was lately cut entirely out at 
the Royal Free Hospital. Within a week the man 
was heard distinctly to say, “I should like some 
more beef tea.” Blindfold a man, ask him to open 
his mouth wide and keep it open, put salt on his 
tongue, or a drop of wormwood oil; he cannot tell 
the difference. 

Take half a teacupful of ice water; pour it into the 
centre of a dose of castor oil; open the mouth, put 
the rim of the cup far back on the tongue, toss up 
the cup, down goes the oil without a taste of it, as 
long at you keep your mouth open, or do not allow 
the oil to touch the lips. Is taste then in the lips? 

But reader, where have you been all your life that 
you should know no better than to believe that the 
sense of taste is in the tongue or the lips? This 
may show how unobservant most persons are. The 
great and lamented Agassiz was brought by a 
painter to look at a fish; the artist himself thought 
it was as near perfection as possible. In an instant 
the philosopher said to him, “‘ Don’t you see you 
have left out three scales?” To produce the sensa- 
tion of taste, the tongue, the lips and the substance 
must all come in contact at the same time. 

W. W. iH. 





THE MISSION OF MOTHERS, 


MorseErs, yours is a holy mission, How often 
has this been said, yet how seldom has it been real- 
ized! You are ordained to fill, in a certain sense, 
the highest and most important of human offices. 
You are not expected to occupy seats in the halls.of 
legislation, ner to ascend the pulpit, nor to follow 
the plough, nor to guide the locomotive, nor to navi- 
gate the ocean. Yet in all these departments of 
labour, responsibility and trust your influence must 
and will be felt. : 

You have given birth to those who, if their lives 
are spared, are to exert an influence which will be 
felt through eternal ages. Whether that influence 
will be for good or for evil depends very much on the 
mark you impress on their tender minds and hearts 
while they totter about your dwellings, and while 
you sing to them in the cradle. Every word you utter, 
every passion you exhibit, every act you perform, 
every expression of your look in their presence are 
helping imperceptibly to mould their characters and 
to shape theirdestinies. From morning till evening, 
during all their waking hours, their little eyes are 
riveted upon you ; and even when they are most ab- 
sorbed in their own simple amusements, their little 
ears are perpetually open to your songs or your com- 
plaints, 

You may imagine that they do not see orthat they 
do nothear. But remember they have nothing else 
to do. They have no business and no pleasures 
which so fix their attention which they cannot and 

will not immediately surrender if they see you bit- 
ing an apple, to ask where you'got it, and if they 
may have a share. You cannot bring out your patch- 
work and set your basket, full of gaudy colours, 
down on the floor, but their little fingers are pre- 
sently picking out the red, the blue, the green, or 
the yellow, and exhibiting them to each other or 
strewing them in showy profusion on the floor. Their 
curiosity is awake, Their minds are impressible. 
They thirst to know. They ply you with a thousand 
questions, and insist upon an answer, and demand 
its repetition till they think they comprehend. You 
may sometimes deceive them by equivocation or 
evasive answers ; but you do it at your peril, for they 
will remember, and when they are older they will 
call up some long past inquiry and your answer, and 
will stamp the whole on their own memories afresh 
to furnish a topic for meditation or an example 
for imitation when they themselves come to be 
p2ients. 

To mark out the futare pathways of your children 
is no light task. Yet through what scenes they will 
pass on their way to eternity will depend ina great 
measure on the influences to which they are subject 
while around the mother’s knees. Heaven has so 
ordained it. It has lodged with the mother an amaz- 
ing responsibility. It has endowed her with maternal 
fondness and love, with patience and perseverance, 
with a vigilance almost ceaseless, with a tender 
heart, a loving eye and a gentile voice, that she may 
move among her children like a guardian angel, and 
— their little feet in the way toa blessed immor- 
tality. 

We say, then, mothers, once again, yours is a holy 


mission. Ordained to stand by the very threshold 

of human existence, and direct the first footsteps of 

infancy, you cannot be too fully aware of the repon- 

sibility of your position or of the sacredness of the 
igh trusts committed to your keeping. 

Yet, of the crowning blessing of Heaven on your 
humble, patient, faithful, prayerful efforts in your 
families, as mothers, you have the fullest.assurance. 
You may read it-every day in that inspired declara- 
tion, “Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when heis old he will not depart from it.” 








FACETI SA. 


MemonraNpvm For MrnisteRs.—Without.a policy 
yon can’t insure your life.—Punch. 

Just tHe Reverse.—When a clock is wound upit 
goes. When a firm is wound up it stops. 

AGRICULTURAL.—An old farmer says: “ Talk 
about drainage, the surest drain on a farm is a thort- 
gage at a high rate of interest. 

To Diners Ovut.—“ Punctuality is the soul of din- 
ner.” Ergo—each piece of hospitable mahogany 
should be a time.table,—Fun. 

A Woman is.composed of two bundred .and forty- 
three bones, one hundred and sixty-nine muscles, aud 
three hundred and sixty-nine pins, 

More or Lzess.—Mrs. Pralamop having been to a 
Penny Reading informed her friends that what. she 
liked best was something about “grains of Paradise 
and the Beery.”—Fun. 

Queer Fisuwe.—Mr, Bright has gone to Scotland 
to play the angler. He has been fishing in troubled 
waters lately, and could not even hold his place,— 
Hornet. 

In searching for gunpowder in the vaults beneath 
the Palace of Westminster, the yeomen of the guard 
performed a ridiculous function with credit to them- 
selves and satisfa $'on to the nation.—Figaro. 

A NOT uncommon trick in- Paris is for a person 
with a bad cigar to stop a gentleman havivg a good 
one, to solicit permission to light, and in the handing 
back manage to substitute the inferior weed. 

A LittLe Aberdeen boy who had been taught that 
time is money appeared at the bank the other day, 
and remarked. that he had had an hour given him, 
and he would like to spend a quarter of an hour, and 
would take the change for the other three-quarters. 

CAREFUL.—When a traveller, seeing a driver fold 
an extraordinary comforter round his neck, remarked 
that he took very good care of himself, the man re- 
plied: “ To be sure I do, sir; what's all the world 
to a man when his wife’s a widdy ?” 

Reavy, Ay, Reapy!—We have just come upon an 
essay on “Ready Money” which begins: ‘‘ Ready 
money is av excellent thing to have on hand.” We 
don’t see how if it is not “on hand” it can be ready 
money.—Fun. 

“ Kerpinc Sunpay.”—A sea captain who was in- 
vited to confer with a society for evangelizing Africa 
was asked if the subjects of the King of Dahomey 
kept the Sabbath. “ Yes,” was the reply, “ and 
everything else they lay hands on.” 

RESTAURANT ALLOWANCE, 

Customer: “ But I said beefsteak and egg.” 

Proprietor: * This is beefsteak and egg.” 

Customer: “Oh, I see the egg, but where is the 
steak ?” 

Proprietor : “The steak, sir, is under the egg !” 

RETURN AND REPARTEE. 

Young Wife: ‘George, dear, you have taken a 
single ticket for mamma, have you not?” 

George: “ Of course I have, my dear; who ever 
heard of taking a return ticket for a mother-in-law ?” 
—Fun. 

His Nicut.—A young man sent his sweetheart a 
box of grapes one afternoon lately, and the next day 
a fellow met him in the street and said, “ Those 
grapes were jolly good last night; send some up 
every Wednesday evening—that’s my night, you 
know.” 

A QUARREL between husband and wife in Aber- 
deen was thus settled: Husband: “ My dear, there 
were thirty in this room.” Wife: “I say there were 
forty.” Husband: “I say there were not.” Wife: 
“Well, thirty, then, and this piano” (putting her 
hand on the instrument), “ piano-/orte—there.” 

A LaDy under great affliction, which she did not 
bear ina very angelic way, once said to a friend, 
“Oh, my dear, what should I have donein all this with- 
out religion ?” “I am sure I cannot tel],” was the an- 
swer; “but you could not have done much worse than 
you have with religion.” 

“ Wuy does the operation of hanging kill a man ?” 
inquired a witty bishop. “ Because,” replied a phy- 
siologist, “inspiration is checked, circulation is 
stopped, and blood suffuses and congests the brain,” 
“ Bosh !” exclaimed the bishop, “ it is because the rove 
is not long enough to let his feet touch the ground.” 











PANE AND No Putty,—An Irish glazier was putting 


a pane of glass into a window, when.a groom who 
was standing by began joking him, telling him to 
mind and put in plenty of putty. The Irishman 
bore the banter for some time, but at last silenced 
his tormentor with, ‘‘ Array, now, be off wid ye, or 
else I'll put a pane in your head without any putty.” 
OUR REAL STATESMEN. 

_ One: “Aw! If Diswaeli would only take my ad- 
vice— 

Two: “ Ya-as! But he. always. was so deucedly 
eonceited——” 

Three: “Quite, vewy! 
don’t you know !”-—Hornet. 

“ WuarT a nuisance !” exclaimed a gentleman at a 
eoncert, as @ young fop in front of him kept talking 
in a loud voice to a lady at-his side. ‘‘ Did you refer 
to me, sir?” threateniugly demanded; the fop,  ‘“ Oh, 
no, I meant the musicians there, who keep up. such a 
noise with their instruments. tuat I can’t hear your 
conversation.” 

A MINE OF SPECULATION. 

Dealer (to wavering customer); .‘* Well, of course 
we all know that—he’s got ’is bad poipts an’ ’is goud 
points; but what I say is, there’s no deception about 
"is bad points—we-can see em. But we can’t nore of 

us tell ’ow many Bod. ints. he may ’ave till we 
! comes to know ’im! !”—['The “ party ” took time, to 
consider. ]|—Punch. 

Aw Aberdeen debtor who owed eight hundred 
pounds offered his creditor eight promissory notes of a 
hundred pounds eaeh, payable ou the first day of eight 
consecutive months, which were. accepted.,. The first 
note was: protested on its becoming due ; and on the 
creditor asking the debtor foranexplanation the latter 
said: “ The fact is, my friend, I can’t pay you any- 
thing, and divided the debt into small - portions to 
save you the shock of losing it all at once.” 

A CURIOUS CASE, 

Narrating what it calls “ a curious case,” the Lcho 
says of the hero: 

Last week his father died, and the man again came to 

attend his funeral. 
We do not remember any other case of a man attend- 
ing his father’s funeral more than once. Even the 
famous fellow who “ went to his father’s funeral ina 
white waistcoat,” apologized for the iudecorum, and 
promised that he would not do so again. — Jun. 

Strone ANTIPATHIES.—On the nineteenth of this 
month a paper was read before the Linnean Society 
entitled “ Systematic List of the Spiders at present 
known to inhabit Great Britain and Ireland.” Asa 
nataral consequence, the respectable female who 
cleans the rooms occupied by the learned body has 
ever since been hysterical. If, as is expected, thie 
paper on Great British spiders is followed up by an- 
other on the earwigs residing in these islands, great 
fears are entertained that she willsend iu her resigna- 
tion.— Punch. 

WELL ANSWERED.—The other day a country 
girl was standing looking over the articles displayed 
in a shop window. A _ high-toned youth, who 
thought himself very smart, stopped at the same 
window, and, noticing an article of ladies’ apparel in 
the window, asked the girl if she knew what it was, 
“ Well, yes,” said the girl, “ It’s something for im- 
pertinent puppies to ask questions about.” The 
high-toned young man suddenly remembered that 
he had an engagement to meet a friend round the 
the next. corner. 

Over AGatn.—Dr. Chambers says in his “ Scrap 
Book”: “A clergyman having come to baptize a 
newly born infant, whom he understood to be a boy, 
he asked what name he should give the child. The 
father, quite at a loss, had no predilections on the 
subject. ‘Shall it. be a Scripture name?’ Assent. 
‘Well, what Scriptvre name?’ The man agreed, at 
the minister’s suggestion, that Benjamin would do. 
As he was retiring afterward, he heard a great shout- 
ing, and turning back, met the father, who exclaimed: 
‘Sir, it wanna do—it maun be done again—the bairn’s 
a wench !’” 

“Gort.”—The use of the word got is a superfluity 
in conversation. “I have” is sufficieat, without 
the expletive. It will be perceivid that the super- 
fluity is avoided in the following paragraph :— 
“After I had got a good night’s rest, I got up, and 
no sooner had I got my things on thanin came Mr- 
B. We had got into a discussion about an article 
of furniture that we had got the day before. He 
got quite agitated, and I got out of the room as quick 
as possible when he told me tnat I had got to be ex- 
travagant. After we had got through breakfast 
we got up an arrangement for a ride. So I got into 
the carriage ; but we had not gone far before it 
rained, and we got wet. So, turning about, we got 
back as soon as possible,” 

THE PLEASURES OF FaRMING.-~A Danbury young 
man, who was once a clerk, lateiy went on toa farm 
to work, The first night in his new position he was 
set tc remove a calf from the apartment of its parents 
to another shed, and while engaged, as thousands 
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have been before him, in shoving the contrary beast 
along, the mother reached under the tails of his coat 
with her horns, and suddenly lifted him up against 
the roof of the building with a force that threatened 
to shatter every bone in his body. The first thing he 
did on returning to earth was to rub himself, the next 
thing was to throw up his place, He said he didn’t 
doubt that agriculture was a noble pursuit, and that 
the farmer needed an assistant in the discharge of his 
multifarious duties, but he didn’t believe he was de- 
signed for making skylights in cowsheds, 

BoTtrtep LawyEr.—During the progress of the 
trialof the case of a Widow Matthews against a 
company, counsel for the defendant conceived the ! 
idea that one Murphy, a witness for the plaintiff, was 
4 suitor for the hand of the widow, and on the eve of 
leading her to the altar. Getting Murphy in the 
witness-box, the lawyer endeavoured to bring this 
fact before the jury, and this was the upshot of tke 
examination ; “ Mr. Murphy, are you any relation to 
the plaintiff ?” “No, sir, 1am not.” “ Don’t you 
expect to be?” “Such a thing might happen.” 
“Now, are you not going to marry her?” “I’m 
afraid not.” ‘ You are afraid you won't, eh? Well, 
row, don’t you expect tomarry her?” “ Ifmy wife 
should die, and the widow remain single till then, 
such a thing might happen.” The jurors and spec- 
tators burst into a roar of laughter, and Murphy 
chuckled at the cunning manner in which he had 
drawn the lawyer on, The counsel had nothing more 
to say on the matrimonial question. 

Too Mucu or a Goop Tu1ne.—A good story is 
told of M. Gabriel Delessert, the Paris Prefect of 
Police in 1x40. He was much annoyed by the dis- 
turbances occasioned by the vociferous demands for 
the “ Marseillaise "to be sung or played at all 
times, in all places. The theatres were especially 
the scenes of such disorders, and the intervals be- 
tween the acts were periods of no little embarass- 
ment to the commissaries of police charged to main- 
tain order, for it was sufficient for one noisy 
demagogue to call for the air of Rouget de Lisle for 
all the audience to take up the ery. One morning 
the officer of police on duty at the Gaiété received 
from the prefect the following note:—“ In future 
allow the ‘ Marseillaise’to be played, if only de- 
manded by a child ; and let it be continued until the 
whole house is satisfied.” The instructions were 
carried out to the letter. In the eveniug the “ Son- 
neur de Saint Paul ” was to be played, and as soon 
as the overture commenced an ignoble voice from 
the gallery called for the “ Marseillaise.” The 
musicians obeyed, and the celebrated national hymn 
was given, and was followed by frenzied applause. 
Without waiting a moment, the band executed it a 
second time, and it was received with shouts of satis- 
faction ; then a third time, but the applause was 
only meagre ; it was given a fourth, a fifth, and a 
sixth time, At last the indignation of the public who 
had paid to see the play, and who only submitted from 
cowardice to the tyranny of the mob, knew no bounds, 
and cries of “ Down with the * Marseillaise’!" were 
heard on all sides. ‘The tiresome music was at once 
stopped ; the whole audience applauded, including 
the occupants of the galleries who had come to see 
“Sonneur de Saint Paul,” and who had begun to fear 
that the evening would be passed ina national concert. 

JURIEs, 

A good story is told how a certain jury came to 
acquit a doctor who had accidentally killed an old 
woman by mixing her medicine a trifle too carelessly. 
As soon as they were comfortably settled in their re- 
tiring-room the foreman told them they must settle 
as quickly as possible whether or not they would 
hang the doctor, that they might get home to supper 
in good time, and that the quickest way of despatch- 
ing the business would be for him to take the opinion 
of each in turn, and let the most votes decide the 
matte Upon this point the jury were unanimous, 
and the foreman proceeded to put the question. One 
said he did not care which way it went—hanging the 
doctor would neither harm him nor do him any good ; 
another, that the doctor had lately saved the lives of 
two of his children, while he had only killed an old 
woman who could not have lived much longer any- 
how; it was two lives against one, and he wouldn’t 
hang the man, not he. Others were for a conviction 
on grounds equally ridiculous. Fortunately for the 
poor doctor all at length agreed to a verdict of not 
guilty. 

Physical arguments have been used by a majority 
When more legitimate ones failed. A juryman once 
asked a judge whether his differing in jadgment from 
his eleven brothers justified his being knocked down 
by achair. In the case of another jury, one at dis- 
persal was heard to say to avother: “Unless I had 
threatened to kick him he'd never have agreed.” 

A counsel, trying to make the best of a bad case, 
insisted that there was some evidence in favour of the 
view he wished the jury to take. When he had done 








Alr. Justice Maule said to the jury: “The learned 


counsel is perfectly right in his law; there is some 
evidence upon that point; but he’s a lawyer, and 
you're not lawyers, and don’t kaow what he means by 
‘gome evidence,’ so I'll tell you. Suppose there was 
an action on a bill of exchange and six people swore 
they saw the defendant accept it, and six others 
swore they heard him say he should have to pay it, 
and six others knew him intimately and swore to his 
handwriting ; and suppose on the other side they 
called a poor old man who had been to school with 
the defeudant forty years before and had not seen 
him since, and who said he rather thought the accept- 
ance was not in his writing, why there would be 
some evidence that it was not—and that’s what the 
learned counsel means in this case.” The apt illus- 
tration was too much for the jurymen ; they had seen 
their way clearly enough before, but found it neces- 
sary to retire and solve the judge's abstruse conun- 
drum ere they could agree upon their verdict. 








THE WAYFARER. 

Berorse and behind, all white with snow, 

The dim path under the moonlight shines, 
Begirt by hedges, ragged in row, 

Or the forest grim, and with frosted pines ; 
Yet still the wayfarer toils along, 

Shifting his bundle to and fro, 
And humming the air of an old love-song 

Whose rhythm was sweet in the long-ago. 


Years have gone since he crossed the wave, 
Fortune to seek in far-off lauds ; 
And his cheek is brown, and his young brow 


grave, 
And the rivers that roll through golden 
sands 
Have iugots yielded and shining ore, 
In spite of his air and his homely dress; 
Yet mind and heart are troubled and sore 
As his weary feet the old pathway press, 


One by one—and his heart beats quick— 
Around bim rise, as he nears the farm, 

Orchard and wheat-tield, barn and rick, 
With many a hint of the hearthstone warm, 

But she, ah! she, for whose fair white hand 
He wandered and toiled in the fields afar; 

Does her love for him still steadfast stand 
Through the long dark years his guiding 

star? 


With the deep snow crusting its time-worn 
thatch, 
The old house stands in its withered vines. 
His strong hand stakes as it lifts the latch 
Of the gate; a light at the window shines, 
But his wavering knock at the door is heard; 
He moves to the group at the bright fire- 
place: 
They gaze at him stranzely, without a word, 
At his tattered garb and his bearded face. 


The farmer and wife look up from their 
meal, 
And eye him askance, with a curious stare, 
And the fair-haired girl at the spinning- 
wheel 
Pauses and looks with a troubled air ; 
Till the stranger speaks, and, with one wild 


cry, 
The fair bright girl is upon his breast, 
And farmer and wife are hovering nigh, 
And the wayfarer hath his reward and 
rest. 


Gold on the table in glittering heaps— 
Wrung from the earth by years of toil ; 
And into his palm a soft hand creeps 
Better and dearer than golden spoil. 
Winter without and summer within, 
With true love still shining, a steadfast 
star, 
And joy that a prince might sigh to win, 
Form the wayfarer’s welcome from lands 
afar. N. D. U. 


GEMS. 


PROFESSIONAL habit seems entirely to change the 
character of many men for the time being ; and your 
model of forbearance at home is often severe and 
harsh in his business dealings abroad. 

Ir is a mistake to imagine that only the violent 
passions, such as ambition and love, can triumph 
over the rest. Idleness, languid as she often is, 
often masters them all; she indeed inflnences all our 
designs and actions, and insensibly consumes and 
destroys both passions and virtues. 

Time has a wonderful power in taking the conceit 
out of persons. When a young man first emerges 
from school or college, and enters upon the career 
of life, it is painfully amusing to witness his self- 





sufficiency ; he would have all the world to under- 


stand that he has learnt everything—that he is mas- 
ter of all knowledge, and can unravel mysteries. 
But as he grows older he grows wiser; he learns 
oy he knows a great deal less than he supposed he 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Carpourc Acrp.—Carbolic acid in a fluid form is 
a cheap article. To disinfect an apartment two or 
three teaspoonfuls may be put in a bucket of: water 
and scattered about with a whisk broom. Or the 
same or even a smaller quantity may be placed in a 
dish and mixed with sand. The evaporation from 
this will disinfect the air. If the air should become 
too strongly charged, the evaporation may 
checked by cuvering the dish more or less. This at- 
mosphere, containing carbolic acid, is healthy, and 
soon becomes quite agreeable, especially when as- 
sociated with its power as a destroyer of infection. 
The bedclothes, blankets, etc., and the clothes worn 
by persons having disease or coming in contact with 
such, may be washed with soap now manufactured, 
containing carbolic acid, or common soap may be 
used, with two or three teaspoonfuls of carbolic acid 
added to the suds. Thus may complete disinfection 
be produced in bedclothes or body-clothes of patients 
subjected to small-pox or any infectious disease. 





STATISTIOS, 


Tue quantity of coal exported by France in 1873 
amounted to 900,000 tons, agaiust 700,000 tons in 
1872 and 500,000 in 1871. 

ATLANTIC STEAMERS.—The business done in 1873 
by European steamship lines plying between Europe 
and New York is as follows: Trips, 1,368; received 
for passengers, 3,980,800/., and for freight, 7,954,6002. ; 
making a total of 11,935,4002. 

Tue DIssOLUTION oF PARLIAMENT.—The dissolu- 
tion of the recent Parliament is the twentieth of the 
century, the various periods having been chiefly in 
June and July. During this century the dissolutions 
have occurred as follows, viz., on June 29th, 1802 ; 
Oct. 24th, 1806; May 27th, 1807; Sept. 29th, 1812; 
June 10th, 1818; Feb. 29th, 1820; June 2nd, 1826; 
July 24th, 1830; April 22nd, 1831; Dec. 3rd, 1832 ; 
Dec. 30th, 1834; Faly 17th, 1837; June 23rd, 1841; 
July 23rd, 1847; July 1st, 1852 ; March 21st, 1857; 
April 23rd, 1859 ; July 6th, 1865; and Nov. 11th, 1868. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tue 17th of October is fixed for the proposed 
Hospital Saturday collection, 
A TELEGRAM announces that the magnificent Abbey 
of St. Blaise, in the Biack Forest, has become a prey 


to fire. Its very name indicates its destiny. 

Tue Queen paid a visit to the ruins of the Pan- 
technicon, but merely looked at them from her car- 
riage without alighting, 

Her MaAsesty has granted 100]. a year to 
Major-General Walker for distinguished Chinese 
and Crimean war services, The grant is from the 
Fund for Meritorious Services. 

Proressor SHARPEY, the eminent physiologist, 
has been awarded a pension of 150/. a year from 
the civil list. The pension was granted on the re- 
commendation of Mr, Gladstone, 

BuancHe Dumas, a beautiful girl of fourteen 
years old, has been sent by Dr. Balle to the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine for examination. She has a 
double body from the waist downwards, having 
only one head and two arms. 

Tue reigning Duke of Brunswick has recognised 
the validity of his deceased brother’s will, and the 
whole affair will be shortly settled between the re- 
presentatives of the Duke and the Town Council 
of Geneva, 

A THOUGHTFUL Parisian vegetarian has applied 
to the Government to let out to him the moat of the 
fortifications round the capital for the purpose of 
planting it with fruit and vegetables in case of a 
second siege. 

Dr. LIvVINGSTONE.—We understand that it is the 
intention of the Council of Charing Cross Hospital to 
institute a scholarship in memory of the late Dr. 
Livingstone, part of vghose medical education was 
acquired at the medical school in connection with 
their hospital. 

Four women are decorated with the Order of the 
Legion d’Houneur in France, They are—Mille, 
Rosa Bonheur, the painter; Mdme. Dubar, Lady 
Superior of the Sceurs de VEspérance, at Dancy ; 
Mdlle. Berthe Rocher, of Havre, who has founded 
hospitals and charitable institutions; and Lady 
Pigott, who devoted herself to the service of the 
wounded by the war. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. G.—The handwriting is very good. 

W. E. K.—In such a case the master could certainly 
send him to prison. 

W. L.—Theodore Hook died 24th August, 1841, The 
present Dean of Chichester is of the same family. 

Evryrpice.—Violets are supposed to symbolize the 
Bonapartist Imperialism. 

Daisy.—If you will refer to the announcement you will 
find a slight error, Corisande being a lady's name. 

Cunious.—Rapid speakers pronounce from 7,000 to 7,500 
words per hour, or about two words per second. 

Rorert.—The Volga is the largest river in Europe, and 
the next isthe Danube, 

Lonponenr.—The distance between Westminster and 
Hungerford bridges is three furlongs. 

A Constant Sunscriser.—The anchor, it is obvious, 
symbolizes the closest and most faithful attachment. 

H. B,—‘The trial of Warren Hastings began 13th of 
February, 1783. 

Tuesris.—The Brunswick Theatre, Well-close Square, 
fell to the ground during a rehearsal, 28th February, 
1828. 

L. L. L.—Saturday is the market-day at Northampton, 
Gates by the road, is 54 miles from London, and Cam- 
sridge 51. 

W. H.—Pressure of editorial matter may occasionally 
fequire some such suspension of a story as that indicated 
iv your letter. 

Porr.—Lord Byron was born in 1788 at 24, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, and was baptized in the small parish 
church of St. Marylebone. 

FitzjamEs.—The distinction may be briefly stated as 
follows: Affinity signifies relationship by marriage ouly ; 
«upsanguinity, relationship by blood. 

Miss G. (Southsea).—Such contributions are always 
a ea offerings. We shall be happy to receive any 
such. 

k. W. K. (Perth).—Editorial exigencies in the ** make 
up” of a paper necessitate such occasional modifications 
as the one to which you refer us. 

J.P. R. (Thirsk).—The sceptre is a moreancient emblem 
of royalty than the crown. In the earlier ages of the 
worlu the sceptres of the kings were long walking staves ; 
they afterwards were carve and made much shorter. 

J. P.—The noble was an ancient British coinof the value 
of 6s. 8d. It was first struck in the reign of Edward the 
—_ aud being stamped with a rose was called a rose 
noble. 

Citizen.—The name of St. Mary Axe is a designation 
given to the well-known City (London) church from a 
holy relic it once possessed—an axe, with which several 
martyrs were said to have been beheaded, 

Davibd B.—The price of Sir Walter Scott’s novels ex- 
tends from sixpeuce each novel up to several shillings, 
according to the edition you may select. Apply to any 
bookseller. 

Z. Y. A.—It would be absolutely necessary to consult a 
duly qualified practitioner. If you reflect you will see 
that your question is by far too delicate in its nature for 
discussion in our columns. 

G. H. R.—Your description is somewhat vague ; but any 
large bookseller will give you full information, and pro- 
cure for you a suitable book, There are many admirable 
aud perfectly modern works on this class of subject. 

Axicé.—EHider-down is obtained from the nest of the 
eider. The bird isa species of duck which inhabits the 
northern shores of the Old and the New World. It is 
avout twice the size of the ordinary duck. 

G. G.—The Bosphorus connects the Black Sea with the 
Sea of Marmora, aud the Dardanelles or Hellespont con- 
nects the Sea of Marmora with the waters of the Greek 
Archipelago. The Bosphorus is sixteen miles in length, 
the Durdanelles about tifty. 

NaroLron.—l. A horse has forty teeth when he has 
completed his full number, the mare usually about thirty- 

six. 2, Fourteeu pounds of hay per day, or l00ibs, per 
sveek, with three feeds of corn a day, is deemed sufficient 
food tora horse that is not overworked, 

8. S. T.—Using your family crest to seal your letters 
will subject you to pay 2l. l2sg9d., if you keep a four- 
wheel carriage drawn by two horses, and 13s, 2d. if you do 
wot, and a fine of 201. if you evade the duty. It is your 
duty to call on the collector and pay the tax. 

Numa.—Ralph is often pronounced Rahf, and it may be 
Rafe also; but we suppose that the true prounciation is 
just Ralf, in which the ] may or may not be omitted at 
pleasure. Ralpho is the title of the squire in ** Hudivras.” 
iu some parts of England the ordinary word half is pro- 
nounced hafe. 

_ Miss L.—Your short story, “Mabel Featherstone's 
Jcalousy,” is neatly expressed, but otherwise it is defi- 
ecient in plot. For an early attempt, such as it appears to 


might ultimately attempt something of a similar sor 
with advantage. te 
Nestor.—Much dispute has arisen concerning the 
question of human longevity. Whether we strictly ac- 
cept the ages of the patriarchs or not, it is indisputable 
that all early testimony is cocurrent as to the immense 
age attained by men in the earliest times, We do not see 
how this testimony can be invalidat 

Joun G.—Messrs.Green, Monck, and Holland ascended 
from Vauxhall Gardens in the great balloon on the 7th 
November, 1836, and descended on the following morning 
at Weilburg, near Coblentz, on the Rhine, having 
achieved a distance of about 480 miles in 18 hours. The 
balloon was afterwards called the Great Nassau Balloon. 
Mewrtor.—Charybdis is a famous whirlpool in the Straits 


sires to correspond with a tradesman or clerk in view of 
an early marriage. 

A. P, M. G., twenty-three, 5it. 6in,, dark hair and eyes, 
and has travelled extensively abroad. LKespondent must 
be about twenty, good looking, and loving; a milliner 
preferred. ; 
ALFRED, twenty, tall, fair complexion, brown hair, blue 
eyes, aud good looking. Kespondent must be pretty, dark, 
ot easton tastes, and under twenty; a dressmaker pro- 
ferred. 

G. E., twenty-five, a clerk, of good position ond expecta- 
tions, is desirous of corresponding with a young lady 
about twenty-one, medium height, musical, and domesti- 
cated ; one with a little money preferr . 

MILLY, seventeen, tall, dark, blue eyes, brown hair, con- 
idered looking, and a good housekeeper. Respon- 





of Messina, on the coast of Sicily, opposit e 

rock of Scylla. People are said to get from Scylla to 
Charybdis when they escape from one danger only to 
reach another ; or, according to the familiar proverb, to 
get out of the as into the fire. 

S. H.—We should ill like confidently to advise you 
without a much fuller knowledge of the circumstances. 
Perhaps you had piqued your admirer ; and if so, lovers’ 
quarrels soon 1] to the most agreeable reconciliations. 
if not, we must say that the behaviour of the gentleman 
was very extraordinary. 

Joun G.—The sentiment of the ‘‘ Dream ”’ is agreeable, 
and creditable to your ability. It 1equires a few occa- 
sional touches; and if you will count the accented sylla- 
bles you will soon observe the places. Being religious 
and theological in tone and import you had better send 
it, in an smended form, to one of the Sunday serials. 
Thank you for the communication. 

Samvuet.—The Duke of Bridgewater's canal, the first 
graud work of the kind in the kingdom, was begun in 
1758. 1t commenced at Worsley, seven miles from Man- 
chester, where a basin is cut which serves a3 a reservoir 
to the navigation. Thecanal rises under a hill from this 
basin, about 1,300 yards, to the coal works. At Barton 
Bridge 1s an aqueduct, which conveys the canal across a 
valley and the River Irwell. At Longford Bridge it turns 
to the right, and, crossing the River Mersey, passes near 
Altringham, Durham, and Grapenhall, into the tideway 
of the Mersey at Runcorn Gap, where barges can come 
into the canal from Liverpool at low water. 


LIFE’S HOURS, 


Life’s hours are like the autumn leaves 
That scatter idly down, 

Some green, some gold, some ruby red, 
Aud some are only brown, 


Some fall where flowers bloom and blush, 
Some fall ‘mid brush and brier, 

Some drop unseen at early morn, 
Some glow ‘neath sunset’s fire. 


Life's hours are like the drops of dew 
That pearl the summer bowers ; 

Some fall amid the dust aud sand, 
Some sparkle ‘mong the flowers. 


Some greet the rosy risiig sun 
And catch his rainbow hues, 
Then zephyr-shaken tearful fall 
And quick their glories lose. 


The fragrance from some far-off vale 
Of lily-censers fills 
Eve's engoldened air with sweets, 


Aud violets stud each hill. L 0. P. H. 


Jutra R.—It is certainly true that arsenic will ensure 
a clear, pink, and almost hectic complexion, and we have 
occasionaly met with ladies mistaken enough to use it. 
It is also so used by Styrian and Transylvanian beauties, 
who shorten their lives as the consequence of their cri- 
minalerror. By the careful observance of a proper diet, 
by plenty of air and exercise, and by occasional medicine, 
the complexion, may asa rule, be kept very fairly good. 
Such is the experience of thousands of fasciuating Eng- 
lishwomen in all ranks of life. They are beautiful enough 
without having recourse to so dangerous a practice ; and 
we sincerely counsel you tv avoid it, 


WIsIFRED, twenty-one, tall, pretty, 1 dressmaker with a 
business, Respondent must be under thirty, aud tond 
of home; a tradesman preferred. 

Lovina Maun, twenty-six, 5ft. 4iu., dark, and considered 
handsome. Respondent must be from twenty-seven to 
thirty, loving, and domesticated, 

ELLEN, nineteen, tall, fair, of musical tastes, loving, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be of amiable disposi- 
tion, and must occupy a good situation, 

Amy C,, twenty-four, medium height, fair complexion, 
Respondent must be loving, fond of home, and about 
twenty-six, 

Frep J., twenty-five, dark complexion, and considered 
good looking. Respondent must be of agreeable disposi- 
tion, and about twenty. 

GrorGE, twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., and of fair complexion. 
Repondent must be domesticated, and of an affectionate 
disposition. 

F. A. R., twenty, dark complexioned, well educate, 
musical, and in a good position- Respondent must be 
under twenty, musical, educated, and affectionate. 

Crarissa H., good looking, educated, and of an amiable 
disposition. Respondent must be twenty-three, tall, 
fair, good looking and educated. 

W. M. P., tweuty-three, Sit. Gin., dark hair and eyes, 
and considered good looking. Respondent must be good 
looking, about twenty, aud domesticated. 

Jutia H., seventeen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and music. Respondent must be dark, and 
of a loving disposition, 

Carnation, brown eyes and hair, and fond of music. 
Respondent must be well educated, a good pianist, and 
holding a good position. 

LoneLY James, twenty-one, loving, affectionate, a 
teetotaler, and a prof 1 cook. Kespondent must be 
about twenty, pretty, and domesticated. 

Maty Brace, twenty, 5ft. 7in., a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, fair complexion. Respondent must be about 
eighteen, fair, and of a loving disposition. 





dent must be about twenty-three, tall, dark, and of a lov- 
ing disposition. 

Loving Viotrt, twenty-two, only daughter, accom. 
plished, and thoroughly domesticated, desires to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman about twenty-five to 
thirty. L 
Jenniz, twenty, medium height, light complexion, 
good tempered, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
tull, fair, between twenty and twenty-two and of anu 
amiable disposition. 

Lizziz H. D. N., twenty-two, tall, fair, large gray 
eyes, good com , considered pretty, and speaks 
French fluently. Respondent must be dark, tall, aud 
fond of home and its comforts, . 

J. H. G., fifty-six, tall, stout, considered good looking, 
and a trad n, desires to correspond with a lady with 
a little property of her own, who must be cheerful and 
foud of nome. 

A Travpesman’s Daveuter, twenty-one, of genteel ap- 
rance, and knows how to make a home comfortable. 

Respondent must be from twenty-five to thirty-five, 

fairly good looking, and in a position to marry at once. 

E. E. B., twenty-one, petite, fair, and good looking, 
with an income ot 6UL a year, would like to correspond 
with a geatleman between twenty-five and thirty, me- 
dium height, dark, aud good looking, with a good in- 
come. 

G@. C. M. A., seventeen, tall, dark, brown eyes, nico 

complexion, speaks French, Italiau and German, musi- 

cal, and considered pretty. Kespondent must be tall, 

reir affectionate, foud of home, and must be inudepeu- 
ent. 

Joun 8. P., eighteen, 5ft. 9}in., dark eyes, considered 
handsome, with an annual iucome of I00l. with every 
prospect of increase, desires to correspond with a youux 
lady about eighteen, good looking, loving, musical, aud 
domesticated. 


ComMuNICATIONS RECKIVED: 

B. H. is responded to by—“ A. B.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 
6in., dark complexion, black curly hair, and thiuks she 
would fulfil his requirements ; and by—** Loving Lucy,” 
twenty, fair, loving, and fond of home. 

K. K. by—“ C. B.,” twenty-two, tall, dark, of cheerful, 
merry disposition, and could love a red coat. 

A Sea Biup by—" ‘Three Sheets iu the Wind,” twenty, 
medium height, a brunette, and has money. 

La Marmora by—* Bonnie Jennie,” loving, domesti- 
cated, and is the daughter of a non-commissioued officer. 

. H. B. by—“ Sweet Briar,” a vlonde of twenty-three, 
medium height, aud thoroughly domesticated. 

M. H. by—‘‘ H. H.,” a widower, over fifty, tall, good 
looking, and has a small income. 

J. ¥. by—** The Last Rose of Summer,” who thinks that 
she auswers his description. 

Cortsanpe by—“ H. L.,” twenty-seven, 5ft. 9in., a 
clerk in the City, dark, loving, well educated, and would 
make a good husband. 

Jexxx by—‘‘ J. M. H.,” thirty-one, 5ft- 6in., fair com- 
plexion, wio thinks that he quite auswers to her de- 
scription. 

Lonevy Fiorte by—* Herbert,” twenty-two, a trades. 
mun, fond of music,;and of refined tastes; and by 
—‘ Charley,” twenty-three, dark complexion, and a 
tradesman. 

Netty and Suste by—“* Walter and George.” “ Walter,” 
tweuty-three, aud “Georze,” twenty-two, both tall, dark- 
complexionued, and of aitectionate and loving disposi- 
tious. 

Son oF THE Wave by—“ Lively Nell,” good looking, 
loving, aud thinks that she fully answers to his de scrip- 
tion ; by—* Lilian,” twenty, of a loving disposition, aud 
an excellent housekeeper; by—“ Amy,” twenty-one, me- 
dium height, light-brown hair, hazel eyes, good tem- 
pered, and affectionate ; by—‘* Emma,” who has a little 
money of her own, and would do her best to make him 
comfortable; by—* H. C.,” twenty-one, fair complexion, 
light hair, blue eyes, and of a loving disposition; ant 
by—* Bessie B.,” twenty-two, medium height, brown 
hair, gray eyes, and of a loving disposition. 
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bo, it is however to be commended, and we think you 


Kare, twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, loving, and is tomed to tic duties, de- 
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